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REVIEWS 
Wirth’s Rights of the German People—{ Rechte 
des Deutschen Volks]. Strasbourg, Schiiler. 

1837. 

So many volumes are annually published con- 
cerning Germany, and yet so little information 
can be collected from all of them relating to the 
litical and social condition of that country, 
that we have for some time been collecting for 
ourselves on this subject, intending, when cir- 
cumstances permitted, to offer to our readers 
the result of our inquiries, together with some 
mal experiences. Events, however, hurry 

on, without waiting for editorial convenience; and 
while we have been deliberating on the state of 
the country generally, the kingdom of Hanover 
has suddenly sprung up into disproportionate 
importance, and it may be gratifying to our 
readers if we at once give them a brief sketch of 
the past and present state of that little kingdom. 

Previous to the overthrow of the German em- 
pire, the Elector of Hanover reigned over a small 
territory in the north of Germany. He was, how- 
ever, one of the seven sovereign Princes who 
possessed the high privilege of electing the Em- 
peror. The Electorate of Hanover was, sub- 
sequently, altogether abolished by Napoleon, 
the greater part of its territory being taken to 
form the kingdom of Westphalia. The Con- 
federation of the Rhine, of which Westphalia 
was a member, was itself dissolved by the Con- 

of Vienna; and the princes, whom Napo- 

n had despoiled of their territories, claimed not 
only restoration, but indemnity. Hanover, being 
backed by England, was on this occasion erected 
intoa kingdom, and received considerable ad- 
ditions of territory, including, among others, 
a great part.of Eichsfield, which belonged 
formerly to the Electorate of Mayence; and 
East Friesland, which formerly enjoyed repub- 
lican institutions, and like many other of the 
smaller states and provinces, acknowledged only 
the supreme authority of the Emperor; though, 
like Hanover itself, it had, during the military 
domination of France, been incorporated with 
larger states. 

At the Congress of Vienna nothing was de- 
‘ermined with respect to the internal government 
ot the several states formerly belonging to the 

eration of the Rhine, and then declared 
members of the German Confederation. The 
general principle, however, of introducing repre- 
sentative and constitutional governments into all, 
was agreed to. The 13th article of the Act of 
Confederation specifically sets forth, that “in all 
the states of the Confederation a constitutional 
asembly of the States-General shall be esta- 
lished; but it was thought advisable, in 
the then state of Germany, to leave the fulfil- 
ment of this promise to the convenience of the 
tespective sovereigns. The promise here made 
Was understood to mean a direct and actual re- 
Wesentation of the people, such as is established 
mEngland and France. The triumphant suc- 
cess of the War of Liberation, as it has been 
ed, was due to the enthusiastic devotion of 
the people; and it was believed and reported, 
t this was a grateful and becoming acknow- 
ent of the moral as well as physical sup- 

port which the tottering thrones had received 
from them in their hour of danger. The procla- 
mation of the Prince Regent, on resuming his 





authority in Hanover, sets forth, that xo general 
Constitution can be agreed on before the final 
arrangements of the Congress of Vienna: that 
the long separation of the provinces, now form- 
ing the kingdom of Hanover, has produced as 
many systems as there are states; and it directs 
that each of the States of the several provinces 
shall form themselves, by means of representa- 
tives, (that is, representatives of the several 
States, not of the people,) into a general Diet, 
with full power to vote on all subjects which 
“ shall be submitted to their deliberation.” This, 
perhaps, was a wise temporary expedient, and 
the best that could be adopted while the very 
boundaries of the new kingdom were yet unde- 
termined. At the meeting of the representatives 
of these several States, Count Munster, in his 
opening address, again adverted to the just ex- 
pectations of the people, founded on the 13th 
article of the Act of Confederation. Their civil 
rights, he admitted, had not yet been established, 
but he announced that so soon as the new pro- 
vinces were fully incorporated, the Prince Regent 
would cause a plan to be drawn up for the re- 
presentation of the whole kingdom. The Hano- 
verian government, however, was one of many 
which forgot these promises or engagements, and 
following the example of its more powerful neigh- 
bour, Prussia, was only bent on consolidating 
the power and prerogatives of the Crown; and 
it appeared to the government that the most 
efficacious means to accomplish this purpose 
would be, to unite its interests more closely with 
those of the aristocracy. The character of this 
aristocracy is not well understood in England ; 
it may be necessary, therefore, to observe, that 
vast numbers of the nobles were originally 
knights of the Roman empire, holding directly 
of the emperor, and possessing many oppressive 
feudal rights, which, indeed, they have partly 
preserved to the present day. 


Before we proceed to notice the subsequent 
progress of events, and of public opinion, we 
must remind the reader that Hanover, generally, 
is a poor country, and the administration ex- 
tremely complicated and costly. The govern- 
ment, therefore, has always, and unavoidably, 
pressed hard upon the people. This it was, 
added to the exactions of the feudal dues, which 
gave rise to the first manifestations of discontent 
in that country, as in most others. The necessi- 
ties of a state, and its consequent fiscal regula- 
tions, though questions of universal interest, all 
are not equally able to discuss; but the rights 
and privileges of feudality can be “made easy 
to the meanest capacity’—they are enforced 
sacrifices of the many for the benefit of the few. 
When, therefore, the burthen became intolerable, 
and the people desired to be relieved from it, 
they directed their attention to the most obvious 
and salient wrong; and very soon after the for- 
mation of the kingdom, many petitions were 
addressed to the government, imploring its aid 
in the removal of the feudal oppressions. In- 
stead, however, of listening to those com- 
plaints, the government rejected them some- 
what contemptuously ; and wherever legal doubts 
and litigation arose, it threw all its weight 
and influence into the scale in favour of the 
nobility. This preference became still more 
manifest, and more odious, by the exclusive no- 
mination of the nobility to all public offices of 
importance ; so that in cases of difference between 





the nobles and the other classes of society, the 
nobility became, and still are, at once judge and 
party. The inhabitants of towns, too, were not less 
oppressed than the agriculturists, by the peculiar 
circumstances in which the country was placed 
with respect to commerce and industry. While 
the other German states endeavoured, by com- 
mercial treaties, to do away with the many evils 
arising from the minute sub-division of the 
country, Hanover kept aloof, and remained iso- 
lated. The consequent irritation was the‘preater,’ 
as the government was reproached (correctly or 
not we cannot determine,) with sacrificing the 
welfare of the country to political considerations 
in favour of England. Another, and very active 
and influential class, who felt themselves wrong- 
ed by the course which the government had 
adopted, consisted of the men of learning, — 
and enterprise belonging to the middle classes, 
who saw themselves absolutely excluded from 
the numerous appointments in the gift of govern- 
ment; while a most rigid censorship precluded 
them from benefiting by their exertions in litera- 
ture and by publication : for, in 1819, an edict was 
issued, forbidding any works to be published in 
Hanover, or even sold by a Hanoverian book- 
seller, which had not previously undergone the 
revision of a censor appointed by government. 
The year in which this edict was issued was 
one of extraordinary excitement throughout 
Germany ; and it is worthy of observation, that 
the Emperor of Austria, in his communications 
to the Diet, refers to the uncertainty which pre- 
vails as to the sense of the 13th article of the Act 
of Confederation, as one of the causes of that 
spirit of inquietude and disorder. All thp Ger- 


man governments, indeed, were noyg gpstly 
alarmed at the manifestation of public feeTung ; 


and some ameliorations of the law took place in 
Hanover. Among others, it was determined 
that the nobility should share in the liabilities of 
the people, and contributé to the public burthens; 
and, subsequently, in 1821, the Crown took on 
itself to abolish hereditary and patrimonial juris- 
diction in criminal cases; indeed, the alienation 
and subdivision of property had carried this abuse 
so far, that it was not uncommon to find half- 
a-dozen independent jurisdictions within a few 
square miles. The people, however, were now 
become convinced, that the preponderating in- 
fluence of the nobility in the States and the go- 
vernment was so overwhelming, that there was 
no hope of any general reform, but by requiring 
and enforcing the fulfilment of the promises held 
out in the 13th article of the act of the Con- 
federation, which they understood as directing 
the establishment of a representative govern- 
ment; and they hoped that by means of such 
popular representation, they should eventually 
succeed in abolishing the most notorious abuses, 
and be able to introduce some beneficial laws. 
This measure, therefore, was for many years 
urged on the government by innumerable peti- 
tions from all parts of the country, but without 
success: when, indeed, the language of the peti- 
tioners became somewhat more emphatic than 
was altogether pleasant to the ruling powers, a 
decree was issued, prohibiting all petitions on the 
subject, From that time the expression of popular 
opinion was repressed by fear, but a feeling of 
ill-will towards the government spread still 
more extensively. 


This was the state of things in July 1830, 
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when the French Revolution came like an elec- | 
tric shock on all Germany: and nowhere was | 
its effect so immediate and so powerful as in 
Hanover. Scarcely had the news reached that 
country, when Associations were formed, whose 
object was the establishment, by force, of a re- 
presentative government; and ina short time the 
consequences of these Associations manifested 
themselves in popular tumults. 

The university town of Gottingen, where stu- 
dents from all parts of the country are congre- 
gated, was the centre of the revolutionary move- 
ments. The performance of the ‘ Muette de 
Portici’ was thought to offer a fitting occasion 
for commencing operations. The initiated ac- 
cordingly assembled at the theatre, and, on a 
given sign, left it simultaneously, taking posses- 
sion of all the military posts, and without much 
resistance overpowering the garrison. All the 
government authorities were immediately re- 
moved, and a provisional government nominated, 
selected from among the members of the Uni- 
versity and the townspeople. The first act of 
this provisional government was to send away, 
under escort, all the soldiers, officers as well as 
privates, who did not choose to join in and sanc- 
tion the revolution. A proclamation was then 
issued, stating that the people had taken up 
arms for the purpose of establishing the rights of 
the Hanoverian nation, and directing all persons 
to refuse obedience to the existing government, 
till those rights were conceded. 

Simultaneously with the Géttingen move- 
ments, others took place at Hildesheim, Celle, 
and elsewhere. The whole country was, indeed, 
convulsed ; and such a panic had seized the 
government, that for some days it remained 
irresolute what measures to employ for the re- 
pression of the popular effervescence. Although 
there had been something of concert among the 
leaders in this attempt at revolution, they had 
not preyiously arranged any plan of operations 
—the country generally, therefore, was taken by 
surprise—and the consequence was, that the 
government had time to recover from its stupor. 
Several regiments were immediately ordered to 
march upon Gottingen, and the town was re- 
quired to yield unconditionally—and in many 
other places, where the revolutionary party had 
been even less prepared, the ringleaders were 
at once arrested. The Géttingen provisional 
government, however, though surrounded by 
troops, refused to surrender, without a previous 
assurance that the just grievances, of which the 
nation had so long complained, should be re- 
dressed. ‘The government, in reply, desired to 
be furnished with a list of those grievances, on 
receipt of which, it declared that no effort should 
be spared to satisfy the nation. On the faith of 
this declaration the town surrendered forthwith, 
and was immediately after strongly garrisoned. 
But instead of setting itself resolutely to the task 
of examining into the grievances, and finding 
a remedy, the government seized on the ring- 
leaders in the late revolution, and tried as many 
as it succeeded in capturing for high treason. 
Several, however, escaped, though not without 
difficulty, to France. ‘This mode of proceeding, 
though well calculated to silence a party, was 
not likely to satisfy a nation. The Duke of 
Cambridge, indeed, insisted on keeping, so far 
as possible, the promises which had been made 
to the people; but, unfortunately, Count Mun- 
ster was at that time supreme in the government; 
and he, who was the representative of the aristo- 
cracy rather than the minister of the nation, 
persuaded the Viceroy that every concession 
was fraught with the worst consequences. 

We have heard intelligent Germans illustrate 
the course of policy pursued in Hanover, by re- 
ference to the events which about this time took 





place in the little neighbouring state of Bruns- 


wick, where also the nobility possessed like op- 
pressive privileges, and where Count Munster was 
also at the head of the Aristocracy. If they be 
correct, we can only say, that events and causes 
have been strangely misrepresented in this 
country. The reigning Duke of Brunswick, ac- 
cording to their report, was a young and inex- 
perienced man, of considerable talent, but of 
a hasty and uncontrollable temper; and it 
is believed by our informants, that he had by 
some inconsiderate expressions given rise to a 
suspicion, that he was inclined to uphold the 
rights of the people against the privileges of the 
aristocracy—that a plan was in consequence 
concerted among the aristocracy of both coun- 
tries, encouraged perhaps by others still more 
influential, to remove him, if possible from the 
government, The Duke, soon apprised of this, 
immediately ordered the arrest of the Privy 
Councillor and President Schmidt-Phiseldeck, 
who fled to his friend Count Munster, and was 
forthwith appointed to an important office under 
the Hanoverian government. The Duke claimed 
to have Schmidt surrendered to him, which 
Munster declined, in language so personally in- 
sulting, that the Duke, like an inexperienced 
boy as he was, demanded personal satisfaction, 
which was, of course, refused. Money was 
now, it is said, distributed among the mob, to 
stimulate them against the Duke: the conse- 
quence was, that the palace was plundered and 
burnt, and the nobles availed themselves of the 
popular tumult to prevail on the Duke to retire 
for a time, and appoint his brother regent. Thus 
their object was attained. The Duke was im- 
mediensly deposed, and his brother nominated 
to the vacant sovereignty. In vain Duke 
Charles applied to the more powerful princes 
of his dynasty—in vain he claimed the restitu- 
tion of his rights from the Diet of Francfort : 
everywhere he was refused, and the Diet told 
him, unequivocally, that his previous conduct 
had proved him to be incapable of governing. 
Now, they say, judging by events in Hanover, 
and throughout Germany, what could that con- 
duct have been which had so deeply offended 
the King of Hanover, the Count Munster, Prus- 
sia, Austria, and the League, as proved by the 
resolution of the Diet, if it were not upholding 
the rights of the people against the feudal pri- 
vileges of the nobles? 

However, this is a question we must leave to 
time to determine. The people of Hanover, like 
the people of England, assuredly considered this 
outbreak in Brunswick as a demonstration of 
liberal principles, like the contemporary and 
successful revolution at Cassel, and instead of 
being discouraged by the result, were inspired 
with new hopes. The popular party, indeed, 
thought the moment propitious, and resolved 
to make new exertions for the attainment of the 
long-promised reforms. Accordingly, Kénig and 
Freytag, two of the more distinguished of the 
party, published what they called a review of 
the policy and government of Count Munster, 
in a pamphlet remarkable for its dispassionate 
temper and sound argument, It is strange that 
the Duke of Cambridge so far mistook the ten- 
dency of this work as to allow the writers to be 
arrested and thrown into prison; and it will be 
incredible to Englishmen when informed that 
they were confined there for years—indeed, one 
of them is still in confinement, and the other was 
liberated and banished within these few weeks. 
Imprisonment, however, was no answer to their 
argument, and their work had great and in- 
creasing influence. The right*of the nation, 
indeed, to a constitutional government was so 
manifest, public opinion so unanimous on the 
subject throughout Germany, and the example 
of the minor states so influential, that the go- 
vernment was, at length, in some degree com- 





pelled to yield, and a decree was issued which 
constituted two legislative Chambers :—one to 
be composed of all the princes of the empire 
having possessions in the kingdom of Hanover 
of deputies of the Hanoverian nobility and 
clergy, and a few privileged corporation 
the other, of representatives of the people. The 
government, however, like most German 
vernments, declared that this Constitution was 
an act of grace on the part of the crown, and 
not aright of the people. And, as an act 
grace, the Hanoverians might be content to re 
ceive it—but taking it in connexion with the 
13th article of the Act of Confederation, to 
which we have before referred, Englishmen, 
we suspect, will look on it as a long delayed 
act of justice. The federated governments, 
however, were quite agreed on this matter, for 
this year they published a sort of supplemental 
act, in which, to keep up the old delusion, the 
Permanent Council of the Diet is specially di. 
rected to watch over, and even enforce, if neces 
sary, this 13th article, for establishing represen- 
tative constitutions throughout Germany; but 
in proof of the true no-meaning of words in State 
Papers, it is also declared that the fundamental 
principle of the union requiring that all the 
owers of the sovereignty should remain conso- 

fidated in the supreme head of the government, 
the sovereign cannot be bound to admit the ¢o- 
operation of the States, except in the exercise of 
rights specially determined. To make assurance 
doubly sure, it was subsequently set forth by an 
ordinance of the Diet, that the Representative 
Chambers contemplated by the Act of Federa- 
tion, were not legislative, but merely deliberative 
bodies—that all the members of the Federative 
treaty were bound to interfere and aid in restor- 
ing order, and enforcing obedience in case of 
resistance being offered to any particular govern- 
ment by its subjects—and that in all cases # 
would be considered as resistance to the govern 
ment where a representative Chamber should at- 
tempt to make the granting of taxes depend on 
the accomplishment of other objects.—There, 
gentlemen of the Commons of England, what 
think you of a German House of Represen- 
tatives, and of your old-fashioned remedy for all 
abuses—stopping the supplies? But we must 
return to, and record, the progress of events. 

The first Parliament met about the middle of 
1831—a moment singularly favourable to poli- 
tical reforms throughout Germany, but espe 
cially encouraging to Hanover, from its connexion 
with England; where, at that very time—June, 
1831—the Reform Bill was fast approaching to 
maturity. This state of public affairs greatly en- 
couraged the popular deputies, and was not wit 
out its influence on the members of the Uspet 
House, and on the Government; for both were 
found willing to relinquish to some extext those 
privileges which they had hitherto iasisted on 
with such pertinacity. It was under these circum- 
stances, that the fundamental laws of the country 
were taken into consideration by the Chambers; 
and after having been sanctioned by the Govert- 
ment, were enacted; for, prior to this peri 
no such thing as constitutional law existed: 
people had only duties to fulfil—to pay the taxes 
as ordered—to do military service when called 
on—to obey the Government as required am 
directed—to pay to the privileged nobility the 
feudal dues, &c. : but so far from possessing 4° 
rights, they were, in a political point of view 0° 
better than slaves. By these laws, howevwr, Me 
political and civil rights of the people were . 
forth and acknowledged. ‘The principles 
personal equality before the lew, and of the 
right of the representatives of the people tos 
share in legislation, were expressly laid down, 
recognized, and accepted. , 

It will be easily imagined that such radical te 
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forms were not carried without strong opposition. 
Each progressive step, indeed, had to be fought 
for. Among the foremost of the popular repre- 
sentatives were Christiani, Professor of Gét- 
tingen, Liintzel of Hildesheim, and Freudenthal 
of Celle. It is, perhaps, worthy of observation, 
that the very towns which had formerly taken 
the lead in the revolutionary movements, now 
sent as their representatives to the Parliament 
the principal champions of the liberal cause. 
With these men, possessing great oratorical 

wer, united to a perfect knowledge of the 
wants of the country, and a wise moderation, 
originated most of these salutary measures; and 
they commanded such a majority in the house, 
that they may be considered as the legislators of 
the little kingdom. It will, perhaps, appear 
strange to the English reader, that the Hano- 
yerian ministers, who were generally disliked, 
who opposed all the propositions of the more 
popular representatives, and saw all their own 
amendments rejected, should continue at the helm 
of the state. In Hanover, however, as in Ger- 
many generally, public men are as yet young, 
timid, and inexperienced. The representatives 
of the Commons never imagined that they pos- 
sessed the right or the power to insist on the 
removal of ministers; they were satisfied with 
being able to propose and carry beneficial 
amendments of the laws. On the other hand, 
those ministers did not dare, in the then state of 
the kingdom and of Germany, to hazard a coup 
@etat and dissolve the Parliament. They were 
content to remain at the head of the government, 
and consequently to possess the power of ren- 
dering unavailing, so far as possible, all the con- 
cessions which present circumstances compelled 
them to make. 

The nobility, however, were not so willing 
to yield to the claims and propositions of the 


liberal deputies, when their prerogatives were 


to be surrendered. The Lower House passed a 
number of bills calculated to free the soil from 
the oppressive feudal charges to which it had been 
hitherto subject, and to which the government ap- 
peared willing to give its consent. At this demon- 
stration on the part of the government, the Upper 
House violently protested ; it even complained 
to the Diet at Francfort, and claimed the assist- 
ance of God and man, pretending that its mem- 
bers were about to be robbed of their just privi- 
leges, and predicting all possible evils, if the 
sanctity of their rights were violated. We incline 
to believe that the members of the Commons 
would not have been deterred from proceeding 
by these dismal complaints and threats, if other 
and more important obstructions had not arisen. 
But before we treat of these, it may be advisable 
» take a brief survey of the results of the efforts 
of the Parliament; and of the political condi- 
tion of the kingdom of Hanover at the begin- 
ng of 1832, and point out the merits and 
defects of the new Constitution in its leading 
atures. == 
_ The first principle, and that most insisted on, 
8 the monarchical form of the government, and 
the inviolability of the monarch. In his hands 
alone is the executive power. Inexperience and 
timidity, perhaps, prevented the deputies from 
insisting on the recognition of the principle that 
the monarch is bound to uphold and to protect the 
constitution, as by law established; or, indeed, 
* might seem needless and supererogatory, in- 
asmuch as the principle is involved in the very 
_ of every representative government. Yet 
the present position of Hanover shows how wise 
it is to have the most obvious matters, when of 
freat national importance, specifically set forth. 
@ second recognizes the right of represen- 
tation in the people, and the required co-opera- 
tion of the two chambers in the legislative 


function. The third leading principle of the 





| constitution declares that the budget is to be 


submitted to, and to be examined by, the Com- 
mons. We speak here by the card, for, incre- 


dible as it may appear, it has since been de- | nent 
| trary measures, we feel bound in justice to observe, 


clared that this fundamental law only recognizes 


the right of examination—allows only a consi- | 


deration of the budget, with liberty to express an 
opinion thereon, leaving to government the right 
of regarding, or disregarding, such opinion ; and 
the power of the Commons to refuse to vote the 
budget has been expressly denied. The opinion 
of the Diet, on this important subject, we have 
before adverted to. 


It may appear to Englishmen, that a House 
of Commons, deprived of this right, which is 
the best check upon arbitrary or bad government, 
could be of little use. The Hanoverian people, 
however, were of a different opinion. The House 
was a recognized channel through which they 
could make known their grievances without fear 
of imprisonment or persecution ; and the existence 
of a popular assembly, even if they possessed no 
other right than that of discussing national 
affairs, was, in the then state of Hanover, of 
immense importance, and a vast step made 
towards good government; for though the in- 
fluence of truth may be slow, it is, in the end, 
irresistible—power may, for a time, refuse or 
deny the best founded claims, but, with the 
legal means of making those claims known, 
right and justice must ultimately triumph. 


These are the only principles of general im- 
portance; and it would occupy too much space to 
enter into details of all the minor points, many of 
which have either never been acted on, or have been 
repealed. 

The enormous extent of legislative labour required 
from this Parliament may be judged of, when we 
mention, that at the time of the first meeting, the 
little kingdom had no general code of laws, no pre- 
cise and universal criminal code, no fixed regula- 
tions with respect to criminal proceedings—that the 
proceedings in the courts of law, both civil and cri- 
minal, were secret, and trial by jury unknown—that 
municipal regulations were in strange confusion, the 
press under intolerable restrictions, commerce and 
industry crippled by mischievous regulations, and 
agriculture by the pressure of feudal dues and ser- 
vice. All these subjects came necessarily under 
discussion, and amendments had to be considered 
and embodied in new laws, Yet, notwithstanding 
its manifest defects, the Constitution was productive 
of the most beneficial results to the country, and 
would certainly have been still more effective, if 
the exertions of the Chamber had not been in- 
terrupted by events to which we must now briefly 
advert. 


While Hanover and some other German states 
were thus peaceably pursuing a course of parliamen- 
tary and legal reform, ctectaie of the country, and 
particularly Rhenish Bavaria, had been subjected to 
great political excitement ; and in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, the Chamber of representatives, aided by 
the people, had compelled the government to make 
many concessions, amongst which was the liberty of 
the press. In Rhenish Bavaria also, liberty of the 
press had been virtually established ; for the Bavarian 
government was at that time so powerless compared 
to public opinion, that it could not, and dare not, 
attempt to suppress many periodicals, the editors of 
which openly refused to submit to the censorship. In 
those periodicals, in the various Chambers of Depu- 
ties, and in popular assemblies, German governments, 
and more particularly the proceedings of the Diet at 
Francfort, were so violently attacked, that the latter 
was induced to have recourse to forcible measures for 
suppressing these manifestations of opinion; and, 
under the protection of a strong military power, the 
Diet, on the 27th of June, 1832, issued a number of 
ordinances, amongst which were some of those we 
have already referred to; wherein it set forth, that the 
representative chambers were merely deliberative, 
and not legislative bodies—that the sovereign cannot 
be bound to admit the co-operation of the states— 
and that the federative governments were resolved to 





interfere, and enforce obedience in any and every 
state, in case of subjects offering resistance to the 
government. 

Without wasting words of comment on these arbi- 


that they did not emanate from the constitutional 
princes, but from the absolute governments of Aus- 
tria, and of Prussia under Russia’s influence and 
co-operation, and that they were forcibly imposed on 
the minor sovereigns. Not one of the constitutional 
princes made greater or other use of the despotic 
power given to them by the Diet, than circum- 


| stances, and the preponderant force of their allies, 
| compelled. 


On the contrary, sensible of the in- 
justice of the pretended interpretation of the Diet, 
they all endeavoured, so far as possible, to calm the 
consequent irritation of the people, by measures of 
conciliation and kindness. It remained, therefore, 
for a prince of the reigning house of England to 
prove the truth of the declaration of the Diet, that a 
“ sovereign cannot be bound” by law, and that Consti- 
tutions are waste paper. However, we shall return 
to our immediate subject, the consequences of the 
new ordinances. 


Immediately on the publication of these latter 
edicts, the Hanoverian Chamber passed so strong 
and uncompromising a protest against them, that 
the government, probably at the suggestion of others 
more powerful, was induced immediately to pro- 
rogue Parliament. This measure was, in itself, 
lawful and constitutional—the government possessed 
the right so to do; but it is not the less true, that 
the consequences were, in some respects, to be re- 
gretted. ‘Lhe deputies and the people, however, con- 
soled themselves with the idea, that Parliament must 
be again assembled at the expiration of the period 
for which the supplies had been granted, and that 
the beneficial and fundamental reforms would then 
be proceeded with. 

Inthe meanwhile, events took place in Germany, 
to enter into the particulars of which would lead 
us too far from our immediate subject. We must 
therefore pass them by for the present, though we 
propose to advert to them on some future occasion. 
It will be sufficient here to say, that circumstances 
occurred during the prorogation, which induced the 
deputies at their next meeting to remain silent as to 
the illegal ordinances and measures of the Franc. 
fort Diet. Christiani alone, the Member for Got- 
tingen, adverted to the subject ,; but the majority of 
the Chamber could not be prevailed on to enter on 
it. They confined their inquiries to questions inde- 
pendent of politics, and which had a more direct and 
immediate reference to the material welfare of the 
people. 

During subsequent years, peace and calm have 
reigned in Hanover. A great amelioration of the 
laws has quietly taken place; the Government and 
the popular representatives have worked cordially 
together, and by their co-operation produced a 
decided improvement in the social condition of the 
people. That unfortunate country, indeed, which 
has experienced so many changes, and suffered so 
much under all, was at length beginning to enjoy 
the blessings of peace and extending freedom, when 
the death of King William deprived them, at one fell 
swoop, of all the labours of the past, and all hopes 
of the future. 

The decree of the present King does not modify, 
it suspends, by his absolute will, the whole Consti- 
tution! By this one act, Hanover is erased from the 
list of Constitutional States, and sinks back amongst 
absolute monarchies, to stand in the same rank, 
though as a humble dependent, by the side of Russia 
and Austria: for even Prussia possesses something 
like a Constitution, and is strong in its municipal 
governments. But the progressive developement of 
mind—a principle of nature—cannot be put a stop 
to by the fiat of kings, or the decrees of a diet. We 
must wait therefore to see the issue of these things; 
and let us hope, meanwhile, that right and justice 
may triumph, and yet not break that “* peace which in 
the country’s cradle draws the sweet infant breath of 
gentle sleep,” however much we may fear, from old 
experience, that forcible repression is on such occa« 
sions but too often followed by dreadful reaction. 
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Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa, by the River Niger, in the Steam 


Vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 1832, 1833, 
and 1834. By Macgregor Laird and R. A. K. 
Oldfield, Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 
{Second Notice.] 

Tue town of Rabbah appeared to Mr. Oldfield 


to be immense, and the population of it he also 
calls immense, yet he subsequently informs us 


that this immense town contains only forty 
thousand inhabitants, “‘ natives of Houssa, Yar- 
riba, Ibbodo, and the Nufie countries.” Here 
there is no mention of the Felatahs who are 
nevertheless the masters of the place. Rabbah 
is tributary to Sockatoo. The Felatahs, whose 
empire is now paramount in Stidan, are not 
negroes, though, according to our author, they 
have woolly hair. Like the Tuaryks, or tribes 
of the great desert, they carefully cover the 
mouth and nose, leaving the eyes alone visible. 
Mr. Oldfield, in his professional capacity, was 
indulged with a full view of a Felatah beauty :— 


One morning a very handsome Felatah girl was 
brought to me by her mother, who appeared very 
ready to answer all my questions. When I wished 
to examine the girl’s tongue, her mother seemed 
very reluctant; and when I attempted to feel her 
pulse, she was highly indignant. The girl herself 
was very willing, but the old lady thought I should 
have recourse to charms, it being the custom of the 
Mallams to write something on a piece of paper, and 
then washing the ink off with water, to give the 
draught to the patient. She had no idea of my 
touching her daughter, and told the interpreter, that 
she was afraid if I came in contact with the girl, she 
would never recover, since I was an unbeliever! 
The invalid was one of the finest girls I have seen 
in the country, and her mother had some reason for 
her solicitude about her. Her colour was a light 
brown, her features regularly formed, beautiful black 
eyes, Grecian nose, a small mouth, with teeth as 
white as ivory. There was nothing denoting the 
thick lips or flat nose of the negro: in fact, the con- 
trary was the case. Her arms and legs were en- 
circled with bands of copper.” 

It says much for the activity of trade on the 
Quorra, that our travellers describe several places 
on that river, for example Eboe, Kirree, lddah, 
and Bocqua, as so many centres of the populous 
country and chief places of mercantile resort for 
the surrounding nations. In like manner we 
are told that Rabbah, owing to its favourable 
position in the centre of a populous country, 
carries on an extensive traffic. It is visited by 
Arabs from Tripoli, by merchants from Tim- 
buctti, from Bornt, and those from the countries 
down the river, who trade with the European 
settlements on the Guinea coast. It was strange 
to meet in a town on the Quorra with persons 
who had some acquaintance with the politics of 
Europe. Ali, an Arab of Tripoli residing at 
Rabbah, made some inquiries of our travellers 
respecting the battle of Navarino. He had seen 
at Tripoli the great war-ships of the Nazarenes 
(i. e. Christians), compared to which the Albur- 
kah was but 2s a needle. At this and similar illus- 
trations of the power of Christendom, Ali’s black 
auditory always raised their eyes and exclaimed 
“ wonderful.” 

The feuds and bickerings which crept into the 
management of the expedition, and spread to all 
the oflicers great and small, are almost completely 
kept out of view by Mr. Oldfield, while the jour- 
nal of Mr. Laird, in many passages, goes near to 
betray them to the common eye. Yet we learn 
from the former gentleman that while the /- 
éurkah was lying at Rabbah, a scuffle took place 
on board one night, in the course of which the 
cylinder of the engine received a serious injury, 
which made it necessary to abandon the thought 
of ascending the river higher. Such was the 


the expedition in one of its essential objects—the 
ascent of the river as far as Boussa. 

The geographical information collected by 
Messrs. Laird and Oldfield appears to us to have 
been inconceivably scanty as well as vague; 
whether this is to be ascribed to the ignorance 
and reserve of the natives, or to the imperfect 
knowledge which our travellers had of their lan- 
guage, we cannot take it on us to decide. Mr. 
Oldfield was informed that Timbuctd is distant 
from Rabbah ten or fifteen days’ journey [?] or (as 
he explains it) 500 miles, though this distance, 
according to our estimation, is little short of thirty 
days’ journey. With respect to the River Chadda 
or Tchadda, as Mr. Oldfield writes it, (the Shary 
of Laird) the Arabs at Rabbah maintained that it 
flows to Begharmi, passing by the towns Wadai 
(Borg), Senai [Sennér?], Tooah, &c. Hence 
it will be evident how little the opinions of the 
Arabs are entitled to credit because generally 
received, since we know that the Chadda flows 
into the Quorra. Again, Mr. Oldfield tells us: 

“ The opinions of several intelligent Arabs with 
whom I conversed respecting the river and its course 
was, that the Quorra ran through two countries, 
Nufie and Ibbodo, and afterwards to the eastward, 
to Lake Tchad; and that there were more than five 
or six rivers running in and out of the lake in various 
directions. They would not believe me when I told 
them that the Quorra did not run into the Lake 
Tchad, but that the Shary ran into the Quorra. 
Ali, the Arab, was so confident of the Quorra running 
into the Lake Tchad, that he was quite anxious to 
accompany us, and to take with him his slaves, as 
he was then on the point of going to Bornou.” 

Thus it appears that the Arabs being ignorant 
of the fact thet the Quorra reaches the sea (for 
they never saw their way through the delta of 
the river), betook themselves to fancy and in- 
genious hypothesis to explain its ulterior course, 
and devised that curious network of rivers which, 
<y to the discoveries of Clapperton and Lander, 

ad so inextricably entangled the learned. 

Osiman (rather Osman), King of Rabbah, 
though he kindly entertained our travellers, was 
deficient in the virtue of prompt payment, and 
contrived to contract debts with them amounting 
to the great sum of 160,000 cowries, or eight 
pounds sterling. But before the Alburkah, in 
descending the river, had gone far from the 
town, a canoe came alongside, having two or 
three Felatah tax-gatherers in her. Mr. Lander 
thought himself justified in seizing these people 
and pillaging their canoe, adjudging it to be the 
king's, for ue obviously constituted himself sole 
judge in the matter. He thus paid himself 
26,000 cowries. Again, when the vessel arrived 
at Egga, a young man came on board who was 
said to be a son of the King of Rabbah ; he was 
immediately seized and put in irons, nor was he 
liberated till the son of the King of Egga en- 
gaged to pay 134,000 cowries within six days. 
The stipulated ransom was paid (Mr. Oldfield 
calls it a debt) after preparations had been made 
to fire upon the place. There can be no doubt 
that this process of exacting payment was in the 
highest degree cruel and unjust; it displayed, 
moreover, as much timidity as ignorance of right 
and wrong, for the debts which, if owed at all, 
were owed by the King of Rabbah were arbitra- 
rily wrung from his weakest subjects. As the 
question of right is of very little consequence to 
those who resort to force, we can hardly persuade 
ourselves that Mr. Lander took no more than he 
was entitled to. On the impolicy of this conduct 
we need not expatiate; as to its morality, we are 
glad to see that Mr. Oldfield disapproves of it 
when put in practice by the natives of Africa. 
An island opposite Iddah, named English 
Island, was purchased, and a habitation was built 
on it for Mr. Brown, a native of the Cape Coast 
settlement, who had accompanied Mr. Lander 





unworthy nature of the accident which defeated 





termined to leave there for a few months, with g 
stock of goods to traffic with the natives. Th. 
descent from Iddah to the sea (about 300 miles) 
was effected in six days. Great dangers, diff. 
culties, and privations, arising from loss of an- 
chors, heavy seas, and want of provisions, were 
encountered before the vessel reached Fernando 
Po on the 3rd of November. 

After a week’s rest, the Alburkah was again 
equipped to ascend the Quorra under the com. 
mand of Mr. Oldfield. She narrowly escaped 
being wrecked at the mouth of the Bonny ; but 
the timely assistance of the ships of war cruizi 
on that station enabled her to repair her dam 
and to reach the channel of the Nun, the onl 
channel by which the Quorra had hitherto been 
entered. The remainder of her voyage, however 
was a series of unavailing struggles, which js 
not surprising, inasmuch as everything appear 
to have been arranged for the purpose of trying 
how much might be effected with the least pos- 
sible skill and foresight. The commander was 
not a seaman; the steam-engine went out of 
order in a few days, for want of some grease and 
oil, of which there was no supply on board; the 
ascent of the river was now attempted in the 
worst season, or when the water was lowest— 
hence the vessel was no sooner got off one sand- 
bank than she thumped on another; anchors 
were lost through mere negligence ; and, to crown 
all, the chagrin and disquietude occasioned by 
these continual vexations leagued with the nox- 
ious climate, and the men fell sick. Mr. Oldfield 
was at last obliged to leave the steam vessel at 
Eboe and to proceed in a small boat to Iddah, 
about 150 a higher up the river, to procure 
assistance. His black friends lent him ten large 
war canoes, each containing fifty or sixty men, 
and with the aid of these the Alburkah was 
towed up to English Island. Mr. Brown, who 
had been residing there for two months, was 
in good health. He had been kindly treated by 
the King of Iddah. Mr. Oldfield himself re- 
mained there five months, making occasional 
excursions to the markets of Bocqua and of 
Addacuddah, opposite to the Chadda. What 
excellent opportunities did these gentlemen 
enjoy of gathering information respecting the 
country and its inhabitants! Mr. Oldfield, in 

articular, had the door of knowledge opened to 
om for he broadly hints that he was perfect 
master of the Houssa language. Yet, alas! 
what an unaccountable paucity of interesting 
observations we have to lament in his pages. 
We can hardly conceive how a young and well 
organized man should spend five months ina 
strange country, and should see or hear in all 
that time so little worthy of being noted. 


People of many different nations, and speak: 

ing a great variety of languages, as Mr. Oldfeld 
informs us, frequent the markets on the river, 
which, consequently, teem with attractions for 
the enlightened inquirer. He saw, on one 0c 
casion, at least three hundred canoes bound to 
Kirree market, each having an ensign of white 
cotton, with some device painted on it, so that 
the market fleet had the appearance of a regatta. 
On a sandbank in the river he once met with 
some strangers, respecting whose home he cer 
tainly might have made inquiry. 
“ A great number of the natives whom I found 
with Abboka were elephant-hunters, and had a very 
ferocious appearance. They were destitute of every 
article of clothing. Their skin was of a dark copy 
colour, their limbs of fine symmetrical formsi0?, 
and their hair, after being plaited straight down, Was 
inclosed in a little bag, resembling in appearance @ 
bag-wig. Their guns were their idols; several of 
them were hung with charms enclosed in leather, 
and one was literally covered with small studs of 
lead about the size of a nail’s head.” 
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graphy, is that of Toto, a place of great im- 
portance, as may be concluded from the follow- 
i unt:— 

The next day, Mallam Catab came on board. 
Within the last few days, he and his people had 

rchased many articles from us, as flints, needles, 
and paper. He told me of his intention to go up 
the Tchadda, to a place named Toto, near its banks, 
for the purpose of disposing of his merchandise. 

« Toto an immense population, and has 
the reputation of being the largest city in this part 
ofthe country. It is situate about thirty miles east 
from Fundah, and somewhat less than fifty from the 
banks of the Tchadda. The natives are skilled in 
yar, and manufacture copper and clay pipes, spears, 
hows, arrows, drums, stirrups fashioned like shovels, 
pridles and saddles, sandals, tobes, Houssa trousers, 
sraw hats trimmed with leather, and a great variety 
of other articles. Arabian horses, brought from Soc- 
catoo, are to be procured there for about five or six 
pounds sterling (a hundred thousand cowries). The 
natives also work calabashes in a variety of patterns. 
Bullocks, sheep, goats, horses, ostriches, and camels 
are said to be plentiful.” 

Mr. Oldfield had subsequently some dealings 
with an intelligent native of Toto, but it does 
not appear that he made any inquiries respecting 
the situation of the place. The trade carried on 
with the natives was brisker on this than on the 
preceding voyage ; but it would have been far 
more successful if the Alburkah had been better 
supplied with cowries, or with the goods in de- 
mand. Lander, who had remained on the coast 
for the purpose of collecting cowries, was way- 
laid by the natives in his attempt to ascend the 
river, and received a wound, of which he after- 
wards died at Fernando Po. At length, in the 
middle of June 1834, Mr. Oldfield a second time 
descended the Quorra. All the Europeans who 


had accompanied him were by this time dead; 
the black crew was diminished and disorderly ; 
the vessel was in the most wretched plight pos- 


sible, without ropes or anchors ; and her voyage, 
therefore, to Fernando Po, was one of continual 
suffering and peril. 

It must not be supposed that the difficulties 
or disasters, so frequent and of such magnitude, 
encountered in the first voyages up the Quorra, 
are the necessary and inseparable concomitants 
ofan attempt to ascend that great river. They 
were obviously attributable to the inexperience 
of the leaders of the expedition, to their igno- 
rance of the navigation, and of the nature of the 
country. The second voyage of the Alburkah, 
under Mr. Oldfield, met with a great number of 
mischances, merely because, being ill-judged in 
the commencement, it was also ill-guided in the 
execution. The practicability of ascending the 
Quorra without any considerable loss of life, or 
time, or treasure, has been proved by Mr. Be- 
croft, who, profiting by the experience of his 
precursors, entered the river in September 1835, 
ascended to Addacudda, near the mouth of the 
Chadda, where he carried on a profitable trade 
with the natives, and returned to Fernando Po 
after an absence of three months, having had 
only one death, and two cases of illness on 
board. 

The narrative of the voyage is concluded by 
some remarks (written by Mr. Laird, we pre- 
sume,) on our commerce with Africa, an im- 
portant subject, treated here with some ability, 
and still more zeal. Our author's object is to 
show the importance of our trade with Africa, 
the injury done to it by the slave trade, and the 
extent to which it might increase on the extinc- 
tion of the latter, as also the insufficiency of the 
Means at present employed to suppress the 
slave trade. We shall extract, from Mr. Laird’s 
pages, a few observations on these topics. 

“The importance of the trade will be more clearly 
seen by comparing it with that of other countries. 

direct export of British manufactures to the 
coast of Africa in 1834 was five times greater than 





that to Sweden, nearly five and a half times greater 
than to Norway, three and a half times greater than 
to Denmark, and nearly two and a half times more 
than to Prussia. The British shipping employed in 
it was double that employed in the trade to Sweden, 
six times greater than to Norway, ten per cent. more 
than to Denmark, fifteen per cent. more than to 
Prussia, nearly double that to Turkey and the 
Levant, equal to the whole of the Brazil trade, and 
exceeding the total tonnage employed in the whale 
fishery. * * 

“The argument, that the negro if left to himself 
will not work, is soon disposed of—if indeed any 
can be now found to advance it. In 1808, the import 
of palm-oil did not exceed one or two hundred tons 
per annum ; it is now nearly fourteen thousand tons, 
having been trebled in the last eight years. Twenty 
years ago, African timber was unknown in the 
English market: there are now from thirteen to 
fifteen thousand loads annually imported. I fear- 
lessly assert, that there are no people on the face of 
the globe more desirous and capable of trading 
than the present race of Africans, with all their dis- 
advantages ; and it must be remembered, that the 
trade that is at present carrying on has sprung up in 
spite of the slave-trade—that it has not been en- 
couraged by any legislative protection, or forced to 
a precocious growth by any political causes, and that 
its increase has been sure and steady, affording the 
surest guarantee for its continuance. Taking, then, 
the capabilities of the country and the dispositions 
of the people, I think I am fully justified in asserting, 
that upon the extinction of the slave-trade, our com- 
merce to that country will be extended to a degree 
that those only who know the country and the people 
can venture to hope ; and in proportion to that in- 
crease will civilization extend and the happiness of 
the people be increased. In making up, then, any 
account of the loss incurred by the foreign slave- 
trade, the value of the trade lost by the annual 
export of sixty or eighty thousand African producers 
and consumers must not be lost sight of: it is as 
legitimate a reason to bring forward that we are 
losing indirectly,as any argument that can be deduced 
from a statement of a direct loss.” 

At present the total exports from this country 
to Western Africa, are equal to nearly half a mil- 
lion sterling. The value of the imports exceeds 
a million. As there is no doubt that the slave 
trade, wherever it exists, operates directly to the 
discouragement of every other trade, and as this 
country was certainly in earnest when it decreed 
the abolition of that abominable traffic, it is mor- 
tifying to learn from Mr. Laird, (and we fear his 
statements cannot be denied,) that British inter- 
ference has had only the eflect of enhancing 
its ills, 

“The insufficiency and cruelty of the means at 
present used in what is called (ironically, I suppose) 
suppressing the slave-trade, is proved from the rate 
of insurance charged in the Havanna upon slave- 
vessels, including the risk of capture; being only 
twelve and a half per cent. or one-eighth of the value; 
—the cruelty from the mortality on board the slave- 
vessels after capture, far exceeding that of the regular 
passage to the West Indies and Brazil. 

“ One great cause of the impunity with which the 
slave-trader visits the coast of Africa is the system 
pursued of paying head-money for the number of 
slaves captured. This acts in the following way :— 
At the principal slave-ports, there are frequently six 
or eight slave-vessels lying with their cargoes ready 
to be shipped on board at an hour's notice. It is 
evident that the most effective plan of preventing 
the shipment of these slaves would be for the British 
cruiser to anchor off the entrance of the port and 
prevent the escape of the slaver; but with the pre- 
sent system, there is neither credit, promotion, nor 
prize-money, (though I am far from supposing that 
the latter has any influence with officers of the 
British navy when employed in the cause of ‘hu- 
manity,) to be got by thus effectually stopping the 
trade. Everything, unfortunately, is made to depend 
upon theslaves being shippedand then captured. The 
difficulty is not in keeping them in, but in enticing 
them out of port, taking the chance of capturing 
them afterwards; and the following plan has been 
found the most efficacious, 


“T will take the Bonny river as an instance, as 
being the best known and most frequented slave- 
mart. In the New Calebar and Bonny rivers, which 
have a bouchure, there are generally 
from six to ten slave-vessels waiting for their cargoes. 
A British cruiser arrives upon the station, and, after 
reconnoitring the port, stands out apparently to sea, 
but in reality remains off the port, standing off shore 
during the night, and in during the day, until the 
entrance to the port is seen from the mast-head, 
when she immediately tacks to avoid being seen by 
the slaver. By this plan every facility is given to 
the shipment of the slaves, and the chances of the 
capture of the slaver may be easily calculated from 
the premium of insurance, which, allowing four per 
cent. to cover the sea-risk and underwriter’s profit, 
leaves eight and a half per cent., or one vessel out of 
twelve for the risk of capture. * * 


“The worst feature of the system is, that this 
head, or rather blood-money, is only payable upon 
the number of slaves landed at Sierra Leone, not 
upon those captured. This is equivalent to telling 
the world that, unless the British navy are paid for 
their humanity, they would take no trouble in pre- 
serving the lives of the slaves between the periods of 
capturing and landing them. The ridiculous feature 
is, that we pay more for the slaves to our own cruisers 
than we could purchase them for if we went openly 
to market: the only difference being that a British 
officer, instead of a native chief, receives the pur- 
chase-money. It is a curious fact, that the officers 
and crews of British men-of-war are the only persons 
who can, at the present day, legally realize the living 
cargo of a slave vessel. They are certainly confined 
to one market and purchaser,—Sierra Leone and the 
British Government.” 


The present system, by making the slave trade 
contraband, and not condemning it as piratical, 
causes it to be carried on in vessels recom- 
mended by speed alone, and the sufferings of the 
slaves, from want of room, is one of its conse- 
quences. Moreover, the voyage from the Bight 
of Benin to Sierra Leone is usually a tedious 
one, and the mortality of the slaves, which at 
the Havannah is estimated at one-eighth per 
cent. for the voyage across the Atlantic, often 
amounts, in the voyage to Sierra Leone, to from 
one-sixth to one-half of the whole number. This 
calculation does not include the loss of life inci- 
dental to the capture :— 

“ T have before attempted,” says Mr. Laird, “to 
show the ingenious method by which the slave-vessel 
is enticed out of port: the chase and the capture are 
but additional proofs of the cruelty of the present 
system. The slaver is descried from the mast-head, 
and the cruiser makes all sail in chase. If she is 
near the port she has left, she tries to regain it, pitch- 
ing the slaves overboard in their fetters to escape 
condemnation : if not, she stands out to sea, trusting 
to superior sailing to escape. If this fails her, one 
more chance remains,—to commit her cargo to the 
deep, and brave the scrutiny. That this is often 
done, is on record. La Jeune Estelle, being chased 
by a British cruiser, enclosed twelve negroes in casks, 
and threw them overboard. In 1831, the Black 
Joke and Fair Rosamund fell in with the Hercule 
and Regule, two slave-vessels, off the Bonny River: 
on perceiving the cruisers, they attempted to regain 
the port, and pitched overboard upwards of five hun- 
dred human beings chained together before they were 
captured ;—from the abundance of sharks in the 
river, their track was literally a blood-stained one. 
The slaver not only does this, but glories in it: the 
first words uttered by the captain of the Maria Isa- 
belle, seized by Lieutenant Rose, were, ‘ that if he 
had seen the man-of-war in chase an hour sooner, he 
would have thrown every slave in his vessel over- 
board, as he was fully insured.’ 

“ If there is no time for these diabolical proceed- 
ings, and the slaver is captured after what is called 
‘a gallant action,’ in which a little British, and a 
great deal of Spanish and African blood is spilt, a 
prize-crew is put on board, and the vessel is sent to 
Sierra Leone for adjudication. ‘The horrors of this 
voyage in comparison with the notorious middle 








passage may be stated thus: according to the reso- 


| lution above quoted, the loss on the Sierra Leone 
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passage is from one sixth to one half, or from seven- 
teen to fifty per cent.; and by returns from the 
British consuls in the Brazils, the loss on 47,258 
slaves embarked in Africa for the Brazils was 3,524, 
or rather more than eight per cent. 

“ Comment upon these facts would be superfluous; 
they are conclusive as to the cruelty of the present 
means employed in what is called putting down the 
slave-trade. On the grounds of humanity alone, 
then, we are bound either to declare the slave-trade 
piracy, or to legalise it. The guilt of the increased 
suffering of the unhappy victims consequent on their 
being stowed in smuggling vessels certainly lies at 
our door; and abhorring as I do the slave-trade, and 
aware as I am of the baneful effects it produces 
throughout the whole Continent of Africa, I would 
prefer seeing it legalised rather than the present in- 
effectual system of prevention should be continued.” 

We believe that Mr. Laird’s objections to the 
present system of measures employed for the 
suppression of the slave trade are too well 
grounded, and that its total unfitness to attain 
the desired end is fully acknowledged by all the 
naval officers who have had any experience of 
it. We hope, therefore, to see it revised, ere 
long, by the proper authorities. As to our au- 
thor’s scheme for civilizing Africa by establish- 
ing ‘“‘a chain of British posts on the Niger, as far 
as Sego, and from there, by Timbo to Sierra 
Leone and to Barraconda, on the Gambia,” we 
confess we cannot refrain from smiling at it. We 
do not think that civilization is to be promoted 
by chains of any kind, not even “chains of 
posts ;” nor can we understand how it has been 
proved that the Quorra is navigable for 3000 
miles; but to whatever distance enterprise may 
ascend it, we are convinced that freedom of trade 
and civilized intercourse will flourish best in the 
absence of chains of posts. That forts are not 
necessary for the safety of commerce in Africa, 
we have the strong testimony of Mr. Laird him- 
self, who expresses himself repeatedly on the 
subject with a force and distinctness creditable 
alike to his discernment, his sense, and his gene- 
rosity. We shall conclude with an extract which 
bears on this topic :— 

“ T can safely assert that, as far as my experience 
goes, European traders will be received with open 
arms by all the inhabitants of the interior; that no 
hostility, but, on the contrary, every kindness and 
respect, will be shown to them ; that their property 
and life will be as safe (excepting from the effects of 
climate) upon the Niger as upon the Thames; and 
that nothing prevents the Eboes and other nations in 
the interior trading direct with the Europeans upon 
the coast but the terror that a white man’s name 
carries with it,—a terror which is artfully kept up 
by the chiefs upon the coast, and the disorganised 
state of the country produced by the slave-trade.” 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
(Third Notice.] 
Few travellers have visited Egypt without com- 
miserating the condition of the unhappy Fellahs; 
every public work is executed by their unpaid 
labour—half-naked and half-starved, they toil 
under a burning sun, to clear out canals or level 
roads, under the eye of taskmasters, ready to 
punish with their formidable whip, made from 
the hide of the hippopotamus, the least neglect 
or relaxation. Such a sight necessarily recalls to 
mind the sufferings endured by the Israelites while 
they were subjected to the tyranny of Pharaoh. 
“The Egyptians made the children of Israel to 
serve with rigour; and they made their lives bitter 
with hard bondage, in mortar, and in briek, and 
in all manner of service in the field; all their 
service wherein they made them serve was with 
rigour.” (Exodus, i. 13, 14.) The manufacture 
of bricks from the mud and slime of the Nile 
appears, indeed, to have been a very laborious 
and painful occupation. From the monuments 
we learn that the labour was principally per- 
formed by slaves or captives taken in war, One 








representation of this manufacture at Thebes 
displays labourers of three different nations, dis- 
tinguishable by the different colours of their flesh; 
among these, the dark red are Egyptians, the 
light brown and the yellow are foreigners. Some 
persons have imagined that they can trace a 
Jewish cast of countenance in the light brown 
figures, but whenever Jews are found on the 
monuments, and they unquestionably occur in 
the painting of a triumphal procession discovered 
by Belzoni in the tombs of the kings, they are 
painted deep red, and are distinguished by large 
beards, bushy hair confined within a band, and 
fringed garments, none of which characteristics 
appear in the figures of the brick-makers. 

The process of manufacture does not differ 
materially from that used in our own day. The 
clay was brought in baskets from the Nile, 
thrown into a heap, thoroughly saturated with 
water, and worked up to a proper temper by 
the feet of the labourers. We observe that 
the watering and tempering of the clay is per- 
formed entirely by the light-coloured labourers, 
who, as we have before observed, were captives. 
This labour, in such a climate, must have been 
very fatiguing and unwholesome, and it ap- 
pears to have been therefore shunned by the 
native Egyptians. In all ages the rulers of this 
country have completed their public works by a 
profligate expenditure of human life: one hun- 
dred thousand workmen fell victims to the toil 
of cutting the canal which Pharaoh Necho open- 
ed between the Nile and the Red Sea; and Mo- 
hammed Ali worked away twenty thousand lives 
in completing a canal between the Nile and the 
seaof Alexandria. We find from the narrative in 
Exodus that the Pharaohs imposed the severest 
tasks on foreigners and subject nations; it is not 
an improbable conjecture of Rosellini’s, that the 
wretched victims of tyranny depicted on the mo- 
numents are Greeks and Anatolians, supplied 
by the slave-dealing, kidnapping Phcenicians, 
whose piracies in the AEgean and Euxine seas 
were quite as extensive as their commerce. 

The clay, when tempered, was cut by an in- 
strument somewhat resembling the hand-plough, 
and moulded in an oblong trough; the bricks 
were then dried in the sun; some, from their 
colour, appear to have been baked or burned, 
but no trace of this operation has been yet dis- 
covered on the monuments. 

Pottery was an art in which the Egyptians 
acquired great perfection: from its frequent oc- 
currence on the monuments, it would appear 
that the Egyptians, like the Hebrew poets, disco- 
vered a moral signification in the motion of the 
rapid wheel; the formation of a beautiful vessel 
from the plain clay naturally became a symbol 
of creation. Thus, Isaiah, “‘O Lord, thou art 
our father; we are the clay, and thou our potter, 
and we all are the work of thy hand.” (Isaiah, 
Ixiv. 8.) he clay is first rounded by the hands 
and revolving wheel until it is fashioned in the 
solid ; the upper part by a touch is indented, so 
as to form the neck. 











The next figure shows the workman hollow 
ing out the mouth of the vessel. belle 





The shape of the furnace for baking the pot. 
tery may be seen in the accompanying en 
graving. 








The fire was kindled at the bottom, and the 
narrow funnel produced a strong draught, which 
raised the flame above to the top. There were 
several specimens of pottery in Giovanni d’Atha- 
nasi’s collection, and there are some now in the 
British Museum, which would not have disgraced 
Wedgwood’s manufactory. 

Some ancient traditions ascribe the invention 
of glass to the Pheenicians, but the monuments 
seem to prove that the Egyptians have a better 
claim. We find glass-blowing a regular trade, 
employing gangs of workmen in a large faciory. 
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We have met no representation of casting 
glass, but the images and idols which have been 
found in the tombs prove, that the Egyptians 
were acquainted with the art, and also that they 
could give their glass a great variety of colours. 
The most prevailing tints in the ornaments ate 
dark blue, emerald, green, scarlet, purple, yellow, 
and violet. Cailliaud has depicted a curious net ot 
reticule found upon a mummy at Thebes. It is 
formed of small glass bugles, strung together like 
the glass beads used for making purses. The pat- 
tern is singularly rich; among the figures embroi- 
dered we notice the sacred beetle and the antelope. 
The preparation of these purses appears to have 
been an amusement of the Egyptian as it is now 
of some English ladies. In one of Rosellinis 
plates we see a lady of high rank engaged in 
stringing beads for the purpose. 

Carpentry, cabinet-making, and upholstery, 
in all their branches, are represented with great 
minuteness. The axe, the adze, the chisel, and 
the saw, do not differ very materially from the 
instruments used at the present time. 
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We even find the centre-bit, or drill, an im- 
plement which could not have been invented 
yntil the arts had made,a very considerable 








Jeremiah describes the military preparations 
of the Egyptians in his account of the battle of 
Carchemish, where Nebuchadnezzar completely 
routed Pharaoh Necho. ‘“ Harness the horses; 
and get up, ye horsemen, and stand forth with 
~ helmets; furbish the spears, and put on the 

rigandines.” (Jeremiah, xlvi.4.) In connexion 
with this topic, we may take the opportunity of 
correcting a very common error. In his enume- 
tation of the Egyptian forces, Jeremiah men- 
tions“ the Ethiopians and the Lybians that handle 
the shield, and the Lydians that handle and bend 
the bow.” The Lydians here are not Asiatics, 
but the Luddim, a nomade race in Africa. We 
may also add, that the Babylonians won the 
battle by their superior dexterity in the use of 
the sword, a circumstance which Jeremiah has 
hot omitted. 
God of hosts, a day of vengeance, that he may 
avenge him of his adversaries: and the sword 
shall devour, and it shall be satiate and made 
drunk with their blood; for the Lord God of 
hosts hath a sacrifice in the north country, by 
the river Euphrates.” (Jeremiah, xlvi. 10.) 

The pyramids,.the temples and palaces of 
Luxor and Karnac, the tombs of the kings, and 
the royal treasuries, sufficiently prove the great 
skill which the Egyptians had in architecture ; 
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The workman below is represented in the act 
of making a chair; the Egyptians, for the most 
part, squatted on the ground, in the modern 
Oriental fashion, but chairs were used by persons 
of high rank, There is an Egyptian painting in 
the British Museum, representing“a party of 
ladies seated on chairs, the graceful form and 
richness of which could not be surpassed in a 
London drawing-room. We have several repre- 
sentations of rich chairs or thrones, with cushion- 
ed sides and seat, so high that they could not be 
used without a footstvol. The decorations of 
these chairs are exceedingly rich and splendid, 
but it would be impossible to give an adequate 
notion of their beauty without the aid of colour. 


The handles of spears, and the shafts of the 
chariots, were formed by similar implements, 
which are frequently depicted on the monu- 
ments, but the two manufactures were distinct 
trades, for they never occur in the same com- 
partment. This fact confirms the account which 
Herodotus gives us of the division of labour 
among this civilized people, when we find pro- 
cesses so very similar belonging to different 
classes of artisans. It has been already men- 
tioned, that the Egyptians, at least in the earlier 
ages, had no cavalry ; the horses were used only 
for war chariots, and the horsemen of whom 
Jeremiah speaks, were probably charioteers. 
The spears were used chiefly by the infantry ; 
we have seen no example of javelins or light 
spears used as missile weapons, such as Homer 
tells us were employed in the Trojan war. The 
handles of the spears are generally from six to 
eight feet in length, and thicker than the pike- 
handles that have been sometimes used in mo- 
dern warfare; great care was taken in smooth- 
ing and polishing them. 





and that they had an intimate knowledge of car- 
pentry is manifested in the little stand support- 
ing the vase, which we gave in our first article 
on this subject. The monumental portraitures 
of the building art are very numerous, and they 
explain to us a curious circumstance mentioned 
by the sacred historian in the account of the 
erection of Solomon's Temple. “ And the house, 
when it was in building, was built of stone made 
ready before it was brought thither; so that there 
was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of 
iron heard in the house, while it was in building.” 
(1 Kings, vi. 7.) ‘This previous squaring and 
preparation of the stones is delineated frequently ; 
they are accurately measured under the super- 


| intendence of a principal architect, the shape 


marked on the rough block with a dark line, so 


“ For this is the day of the Lord | as to determine the stone-cutter accurately, and 
| a mark or number is fixed to the finished stone, 
| so as to determine its place in the building. 


The art of sculpture was limited by very strict 
rules; there were fixed proportions established 
for every figure, which the statuary was not per- 
mitted to violate; and hence arises the great 
sameness in the Egyptian statues, and the stiff- 
ness for which they are all remarkable. Isaiah 
describes the process of idol-making very mi- 


marketh it out with a line; he fitteth it with 
planes, and he marketh it out with the compass, 
and maketh it after the figure of a man, accord- 
ing to the beauty of a man, that it may remain 
in the house,” (Isaiah, xliv. 13.) 

















The mode of proceeding will be easily under- 
stood by a reference to the accompanying en- 


graving. When a proper block of marble, or, 
as in this instance, of granite, had been disco- 
vered by the sculptor, the surface was first 
smoothed, and parallel lines drawn at equal dis- 
tances, from top to bottom; other lines were 
then drawn, at equal distances, from side to side, 
so as to divide the whole into a series of squares. 
The size of these squares was proportioned to 
the size of the figure; nineteen of them, accord- 
ing to some, and twenty-one and one-fourth, ac- 
cording to other authorities, were allowed for 
the height of the human body; when smaller 
figures or ornaments were to be introduced, the 
squares were subdivided into smaller squares, in 
proportion to the reduced size required. The 
outline was then traced, and as its proportions 
were invariable, this, which to moderns would 
seem the most important part of the process, 
required no great exertion of skill in the Egyp- 
tian artist. It was then inspected by the master 
sculptor, who wrote on various parts of it, in 
hieratic characters, such directions as he thought 
it necessary to give to the inferior artists, who 
actually cut out the figure. ‘The colossal statue 
on which the workmen in the accompanying 
engraving are engaged, has advanced so far to- 
wards completion, that the instructions of the 
master sculptor have been chiselled away. We 
are informed by Diodorus Siculus, that the most 
celebrated statuaries always went to reside for a 
time in Egypt, as modern artists do in Italy, to 
learn the principles of their art. He particularly 
mentions l'elecles and Theodorus, the sons of 
Rheecus, who made the celebrated statue of the 
Pythian Apollo at Samos, after what he calls 
“the Egyptian fashion.” He explains this fashion 
to be the separate execution of the parts, for the 
statue was divided into two parts from the head 
to the groin; Telecles cutting one half at Samos, 
and his brother the other at Ephesus; which, 
when joined together, fitted so exactly, that they 
seemed to be the work of one hand. And this 





seemed the more admirable, when the attitude 


nutely. “ The artist stretcheth out his rule; he | of the statue was taken into consideration, for it 
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had its hands extended, and its legs at a distance 
from each other, in a moving posture. 

Thus we see that Egyptian sculpture was 
almost wholly a mechanical process; the laws 
of the country prohibited the intervention of 
novelty in subjects considered sacred; and the 
more effectually to prevent the violation of pre- 
scribed rules, it was ordained that the profession 
of an artist should not be exercised by any com- | 
mon or illiterate person. Mr. Wilkinson has | 
shown, indeed, that it is extremely probable that | 
the higher order of artists formed a branch of | 
the priesthood. In some instances, however, the | 
Egyptian sculptors, we imagine, attempted to | 
reject these trammels. In the two granite statues 
of lions presented by Lord Prudhoe to the Bri- | 
tish Museum, we perceive a boldness and free- | 
dom scarcely compatible with an adherence to — 
mechanical rules. The polishing, colouring, and | 
gilding of the statues were executed by the same | 
artists who decorated the mummy cases. A | 
glance at any of those in the British Museum 
will show the care which the Egyptians lavished 
on their coftins. They are made ofa very light | 
timber, soft and easily carved, which, however, 
is more durable than many of the harder woods. 
It will be seen that the artist, in the accompany- | 
ing sketch, is able to support a small mummy- 
case in one hand. | 





It seems probable that the Egyptians were 
unacquainted with the use of coined money ; 
there are no traces of such an employment as, 
coining on the monuments; bullion was the in- | 
strument of exchange, and the amount of pay- | 
ment was ascertained by weight. When Abra- | 
ham purchased the cave of Machpelah, we are 
told “Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver, 
which he had named in the audience of the | 
sons of Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, | 
current money with the merchant.” (Genesis, , 
xxiii. 16.) The balance was consequently neces- | 
sary in every bargain and sale. We find it fre- 
quently on the monuments, and generally of the 
figure represented in the accompanying en- 
graving. 














| ened the instrument, and rendered it more liable 
| to accidents. 


It would be impossible, in our limited space, 
to enter on the investigation of the trade and 
commerce of ancient Egypt. Heeren’s volumes 
contain the fullest information on the subject; 
and there is a good summary in Dr. Russell’s 
excellent work on Egypt, published in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library.’ We have already men- 
tioned the probable intercourse with India; the 
monuments afford us proof that gold, ivory, and 
slaves were obtained from Ethiopia; the elephant, 
the giraffe, and the ostrich, are also among the 
presents which are offered to the Egyptian 
monarchs. 

In private life the Egyptians, the men at 
least, appear to have been rather a grave people. 
Gymnastic exercises of various kinds are repre- 
sented among their popular amusements; prac- 
tice in archery is a favourite occupation,—indeed, 
as we have before observed, it was one of the 
sports of childhood. We may remark, that the 
Egyptians, like our old English archers, drew 
the arrow to the ear, not to the breast, as was 
usual in the heroic ages; and also that the sling, 
a favourite weapon in Syria and Arabia, seems 
to have been unknown or neglected in the valley 
of the Nile. We find no instance of games of 
chance, but there are several games of skill, one 


| of which is manifestly similar to our modern 
chess or draughts. 








Another popular game is one w:th which most 
travellers in Ita'y are acquainted, Icto. One would 





The harp in the hand of the figure to the right 
is an instrument of frequent occurrence; its 
shape gives some probability to an ancient the- 
ory, that the first notion of stringed instruments 


was derived from the twanging of a bow. The 
principles of its construction have been highly 
eulogized by practical musicians; it has been 
observed, that the absence of a fore-piece oppo- 
site to the principal string, must have improved | 
its tone, but, at the same time, must have weak- | 


In the harps of some male per- 
formers we find this deficiency supplied; the 
fore-piece is usually a carved head, with the 





game, and yet there are few in which the Itq. 
lians display more excitement. 





The amusements of the Egyptian ladies are 
more frequently represented than those of the 
men. They appear to have been very much 
attached to horticulture; the mistress of the 
house frequently appears in or near the garden, 
Their favourite flower is the lotus-lily ; we have 
already noticed that it is a common ornament of 
the head; most of the ladies in the party or 
assembly represented on the Egyptian picture in 
the British Museum, hold a lotus-flower in their 
hands; vases of them decorate the apartments, 
baskets of them are a common offering from 
slaves and inferiors. The Egyptian princess in 
Solomon’s Song alludes to this national taste— 
“* My beloved is gone down into his garden, to 
the beds of spices, to feed in the gardens, and 
to gather lilies. I am my beloved’s, and my 
beloved is mine; he feedeth among the lilies.” 
(Solom. Song, vi.-2, 3.) It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that this hymeneal canticle abounds 
with allusions to the garden, and that the pro- 
ductions' it names belong to Egypt rather than 

Palestine. 
| Females appear to have been the chief mus- 
| cians; we see that in the concert pourtrayed in 
the accompanying engraving, all the performers 
are ladies, and probably of rank, for they wear 
dresses of that delicate texture, which, as we 
have already noticed, received the name of 





| scarcely sunpose thet this was a very exhilarating | ‘ woven air.” 
PP 





rising up in consequence to rather more than 
half the height of the harp. 

The second performer holds a lyre, the fa- 
vourite instrument of most ancient nations. 
Apollodorus declares that it was an Egyptian 
invention, or rather discovery, of which he gives 
us the following account. A dead tortoise was 
left on the banks of the Nile by the retiring 
waters ; the flesh soon wasted away, and nothing 
remained within the shell but nerves and_carti- 
lages, these were braced as they dried in the 
solar heat and became sonorous. Mercury hap- 
pening to strike his foot against it as he passed 
along, he was attracted by the sound it produced, 





high conical cap peculiar to the Egyptians, and 





and a closer examination suggested to him the 
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notion of the lyre, which he afterwards con- 
of the same shape as the dead tortoise, 

‘ng the dried sinews of — for strings. 

shape of the lyre probably gave rise to this 
Me fl oe 2 sal tes instrument called Chelys 
(yédvc) by od Greeks, and testudo by the Ro- 
mans, both of which words signify a tortoise. It 
deserves to be remarked, that the number of 
strings to the harp varies, but the true tortoise 
jyre has always seven, as was supposed, in a 
mystic allusion to the number of the planets, and 
the imaginary harmony of their spheres. 

The third instrument is a viol, probably a mo- 
nochord; like the others, it is struck by the 
fingers ; indeed, we have met no instance of an 

yptian using a plectrum or bow. The fourth 
jsa double reed-pipe, one of the simplest forms 
of wind instruments. The fifth is a harp of 
three strings. There were other varieties of 
the harp; of which the ¢rigonum, or triangular 
was the most popular. Rosellini informs 
ys that there is an Egyptian harp at Florence, 
the strings of which were strung to an upright 
piece, inserted in a large harmonical body of 
wood. He adds, that the wood is what is com- 
monly called East Indian mahogany, which the 
Egyptians could only have obtained through 
commercial channels. 

It will be seen that considerable taste and 
skill have been bestowed on the decoration of 
the frame of the first harp we noticed. Many 
of still superior magnificence are represented on 
the monuments, and some of them are beauti- 
fully carved, and richly inlaid with tortoise-shell 
and mother-of-pearl. 

Cymbals, timbrels, and tambourines, of various 
shapes, appear in the choral dances and festal 
processions ; the performers, who are still fe- 
males, appear to belong to the lower classes ; for 
their dress is coarser than that of the musicians 
in the engraving above. ‘They are always intro- 
duced on joyous occasions, especially in a 
triumph. ‘This circumstance explains the con- 
duct of Miriam when the Israelites celebrated 
the destruction of Pharaoh's army in the Red 
Sea. “And Miriam the prophetess, the sister 
of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all 
the women after her went out with timbrels 
and with dances. And Miriam answered them 
and said, Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath tri- 
umphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath 
he thrown into the Sea.” (Exodus, xv. 20, 21.) 

The sistrum was the peculiarly national instru- 
ment of the Egyptians. Its form is shown in the 
accompanying engraving. 


The frame is composed of sonorous metal, 


crossed by bars of the same. ‘The bars move 
freely in the holes through which they pass, and 
the sound is produced by the clash of the knobs 
atthe end of the bars against the frame. It is 





not easy to discover the nature of a sound from 
written descriptions ; but, as far as we can judge, 
it Was not very unlike that of the gong, for the 
Greeks complain of its harsh and jarring effect. 
It is still used by the Abyssinians in their reli- 
gious ceremonies, The sistrum never appears in 
the pictures of musical concerts ; it seems some- 
times to have been used as a bell in private 
houses, to summon the attendants, for it is a 
very common article of furniture, and it is fre- 
quently found in the hand of the mistress of the 
mansion. ‘This, however, may be accounted for 
on religious grounds, as the sistrum was sacred 
to Isis. 

Unfortunately, we are not adepts in the mys- 
teries of a lady’s toilette, and the articles depict- 
ed on the monuments are so various and nu- 
merous, that no one but a professional milliner 
would affix their appropriate designation. It 
will, perhaps, be sufficient to say, that all the 
articles enumerated by the — Isaiah may 
be identified. We see ‘The bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their 
cauls, and their round tires like the moon: the 
chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers; the 
bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the 
headbands, and the tablets, and the ear-rings; 
the rings and nose-jewels, the changeable suits 
of apparel, and the mantles, and the wimples, 
and the crisping-pins ; the glasses (mirrors), and 
the fine linen, and the hoods, and the vails.” 
(Isaiah, iii. 18 —24.) 

Gymnastic exercises were a favourite amuse- 
ment of the Egyptian ladies, we dare not call 
them Callisthenic, for many of them are far from 
being “ according to Walker.” One game de- 
serves to be noticed; it is keeping up four balls 
together; the Indian Jugglers, some years ago, 
made it, for a short time, popular in England. 

It is evident that the Egyptian ladies enjoyed 
greater power and freedom than the Orientals of 
the present day, or the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Nothing can exceed the splendour of 
their queens; thrones are constructed for their 
peculiar use, even vessels seem to have been 
built especially for their service. When we see 
the magnificence surrounding the Egyptian 
queens, we can scarcely accuse Shakespeare of 
exaggeration in his description of Cleopatra’s 
voyage down the Cydnus :— 

The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne 
Burn'd on the water; the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were love-sick with them; the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggared all description; she did lie 
In her pavilion (cloth of gold of tissue) 
O’erpicturing that Venus, where we see, 
The fancy out-work nature: on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys like smiling Cupids, 
With divers colour’d fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid did. 

Her gentlewomen like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings: at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers; the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. 

The painting in the British Museum, to which 
we have more than once referred, depicts a 
female coterie in full conclave assembled ; there 
are many such represented on the monuments, 
and it must be confessed that most of them do 
more credit to the humour than to the gallantry 
of the artists. On the other hand, it is only 
justice to say, that the Egyptian ladies are repre- 
sented as excellent mothers; children are fre- 
quently introduced, and they are always objects 
of kindness and affection. The sports of the 
children have not escaped the notice of the 
artists; they seer to differ little, if at all, from 
those practised in our own day; and we may 
remark, as a curious circumstance, that flat dolls, 





recently brought over as a new invention from 
Holland, are precisely similar to the ancient 
Egyptian dolls in the collection of Signor d’Atha- 
nasi. 

In concluding this long article, we feel aware 
that we have left many topics untouched which 
might be made the subject of interesting illus- 
tration, and passed lightly over others that might 
have been duvelaped at greater length. But 
a complete view of the subject would require 
volumes. Our attention has been directed chiefly 
to those points which best display the nature of 
the discoveries made on these newly opened 
monuments, and such as tend to elucidate some 
of the more interesting portions of Scripture 
History and Classical Antiquity. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Pictures of Private Life, Third Series, by Sarah 
Stickney. This tale excels its predecessors in 
natural and accurate views of the world we live in 
and the characters who figure there. Its authoress 
applies herself with earnestness to attack “ Preten- 
sion,” showing how largely it is encouraged to super- 
sede real knowledge in modern education and 
society. Her style is easy, and at times eloquent, 
and the religion she inculcates fervent, without harsh- 
ness or sectarianism. 

The Poet’s Daughter.—Two volumes of sorrow and 
sadness—of love crossed and early death—bitter 
regrets and melancholy remembrances, were as much 
as we could manage ; and the third, therefore, of the 
* Poet’s Daughter’ still remains to us a sealed book. 
The characters, who appear in the course of the 
story, are so many and so short-lived, that its plot is 
necessarily broken up, and that interest is wanting 
which might have lured us to the close of a tale be- 
ginning so desolately. The author of *‘ The Poet’s 
Daughter’ writes eloquently, sometimes poetically ; 
but his book is literally what Mrs. Greville’s Ode to 
Indifference was said to be by Hannah More— 
* steeped in tears,” and he will do well, in his next 
essay, to attempt to win the public by a fair inter- 
mingling of bright scenes and characters with his 
sombre ones. 

Transition—Certain books, having in themselves 
no particular mark or merit, sometimes open the 
door of pleasant or painful speculation to us, by 
suggesting the idea of a class of readers which 
does not come within the limits of our own per- 
sonal acquaintance. Thus, we have a liking for 
sectarian books, as we trace therein the curious rami- 
fications of dissent and scruple ; thus, there are times 
when the columns of a gardener’s dictionary fill the 
mind with the shapes and colours, and scents and 
flowers, converting its array of barbarous names into 
the pleasantest possible reading. But ‘ Transition’ 
is a book to awaken sorrowful ponderings; for the 
class at which it is aimed, must, at the same time, 
be exclusive in its opinions, and open to the stimulus 
of coarse excitement. It is a tale of squalid wretched- 
ness, and seduction and suicide, with a sort of post- 
script, wherein the graces of its hero are displayed, 
by way, we suppose, of counterbalancing the melan- 
choly impression which the death of the heroine is 
calculated to create. 

Discourses by the late Rev. John B. Patterson, A.M., 
Minister of Falkirk ; to which is prefixed a Memoir, 
§c.—With the“ Discourses” we have nothing to do: 
the Memoir and the select remains exhibit to us an 
amiable, highly-gifted, studious young man, early 
cut short in his career of usefulness. His anonymous 
biographer writes of him with an enthusiastic admir- 
ation which speaks well for both ; but such works are 
more for the use of surviving kindred and bereaved 
congregations than for general readers. 

Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelles, Gent.— 
Tom Cringle having set the example by publishing 
his “Log,” auspice Christopher North, some half 
hundred of our ingenious youth have taken courage, 
and, during the last five years, have enriched our 
magazines liberally with reminiscences of sea-won- 
ders, including glimpses of foreign coasts and their 
inhabitants. Mr. Lascelles is one of the pleasantest 
of the party; he, it will be remembered, first spun 
his “ yarns” for the Dublin-University Magazine, and 
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here they are,—a lively series, collected in two neat 
volumes, with vignettes by George Cruikshank, 

Mushet on the Trinity of the Ancients—It may 
have been absurd to identify Plato’s * Triad,’ with the 
Christian Trinity ; but it is little less so to attempt to 
refute the position by an inquiry into the mystical 
speculations of the Pythagoreans and Platonists, 

Dunn's Normal School Manual.—There are some 
useful hints in this little work, worthy the notice of 
persons engaged in the business of education ; but it 
is very deficient in perspicuity and arrangement. 

Money, and its Vicissitudes in Value—There is 
very little novelty in this essay, but the established 
economic principles which regulate the medium of ex- 
change, are explained with more logical precision than 
is usual in the writings of modern political economists, 

A Complete Scientific and Popular Treatise upon 
Perspective, with the Theories of Reflections and Sha- 
dows, by a pupil of Mons. J. P. Thénot.—We have 
been lately called on to pronounce judgment on 
more than one work on perspective, each with its 
peculiar pretensions, but all professing to be simple, 
popular, and easy of apprehension. Not one, how- 
ever, has attained the standard of excellence which 
the writers have themselves set up; for not one of 
the writers appears to have had such complete mas- 
tery of his subject as enabled him to simplify the 
difficulties; yet it appears to us that any man who 
would, with judgment, reduce the copiousness and 
redundancy of Malton, and substitute a simpler evi- 
dence for the algebraic solutions of Brook Taylor, 
might easily compile a work that would convey to 
the general student an accurate, although merely a 
superficial, acquaintance with the science; Monsieur 
Thénot’s pupil has certainly not supplied the de- 
sideratum. There is much pretension about the 
preface, to which the writer has modestly only put 
his initials, but a note, with unblushing officiousness, 
makes the reader acquainted with the name at full 
length. The geometrical definitions are slovenly and 
incorrect ; as a sample we will quote that of a plane 
surface, which is declared to be “that to which a 
ruler can be applied in every direction ;” and a prism 
is stated to be “ formed by right angles having for its 
base any polygon,” a definition which would perplex 
Euclid himself. In the illustration of the immediate 
subject the author has not followed a progressive and 
natural series of theorems, consequently the illustra- 
tions, as in the case of figures 52, 53, and 54, precede 
the explanations of the principles on which they are 
founded by some pages. We regret these successive 
failures in works of this class, as they tend to create 
a difficulty in the choice of a work which might 
render the acquisition of the general principles of 
perspective a matter of comparative ease to any one, 
who chose to apply himself with attention to this 
useful subject. 

The Linnean Artificial System of Botany illustrated 
and explained, by Thomas Castle, M.D.We have 
little doubt that this book will find favour in the eyes 
of those who delight in the imbecilities of Linnean 
classification, The author says that time has fixed 
the golden character of the Linnean artificial system, 
and that it is an important sunbeam (!) of science. 
We do not pretend to understand such very fine 
writing, but this we will venture to assert, and with- 
out fear of contradiction, that if, as its admirers 
allege, it is suited to the meanest capacities, those 
capacities must be very mean which require many 
illustrations to understand it. 

We may now add to our Anthology from the 
volumes of minor poetry: though of one little book, 
a true curiosity, we must speak without stealing a 
single passage ; it is called the Retrospect of a Retired 
Mariner, and is a log cut into lengths, and so cram- 
med with incident and bustle, that we read page after 
page out of sheer curiosity to see what next was 
coming: the author is a rough, talkative, cheerful, 
Jack Tar; but we must shake hands and part from 
him forcompanions moresentimental. The first is Mr. 
James Bird, who brings us Francis Abbott ; or, the 
Recluse of Niagara—a romantic tale of the solitary 
who took up his abode near that water-fall—and 
Metropolitan Sketches: Second Series. We shall 
gather three verses from * The Blue Coat School’ :— 

Yet, lives there something in his conscious air, 
That claims due homage from the passers by, 
To them he seems the only /iving heir 
Left to the realm by old Antiquity, 
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His tunic and his girdle haply share 
A gentle reverence glanced from every eye ; 
All show him courtesy, the smooth, the rough. 
He moves a “‘ Blue-Coat Boy”—and that’s enough! 
Small is his knowledge of man’s crooked ways! 
The solemn cloisters of the ancient pile 

In which he lives, and moves, and thinks, and prays, 
The old simplicity that marks his toil, 

The long processions on his festive days, 
His own seclusion from the world’s sad guile, 

These shed a grandeur on his mind and heart, 

He lives one of his race, yet lives apart, 

Yet his unclouded spirit, oft in dreams, 

Visits the world, of which he only hears, 

And longs to revel by the peopled streams, 

E’en though they flow, nay, overflow with tears. 

To him the world an unknown magnet seems, 

That must attract him in his future years; 

And what he és he knows not, what to be, 

Is like that world, to him, a mystery. 

Next comes Mr. Thomas Light Merritt’s Castle of 
Chinon; and other Poems—and the Rev. William 
Gurden Moore's Dream of Life. The first shall pay 
tribute in a sonnet full of fine words—the best thing 
we have found in his pages :— 

I had a dream: Methought as I asleep 

*Mongst dew-lipp’d incense-breathing flowers lay, 

Delicious music swell’d, then died away, 

Like songs of shells breath’d o’er the twilit deep: 
A radiant creature there did vigil keep; 

A thousand colours dyed her wings as they 

In empyrean light did fluttering play: 

Her eyes—oh! nought so bright could ever weep! 

Her wings she furl’d, and to my couch she came, 

And bending gently o’er me, kiss’d my cheek, 
And whisper’d, ‘* Brother, come with me on high!” 

Sure there is music in the Moon’s pale beam— 

For I awoke just as that voice did speak, 
And Cynthia, all unveil’d, illumed the sky. 

Mr. Moore’s ‘ Dream’ is devoted to religious sub- 
jects, and is rather a collection of hymns and spiri- 
tual songs, set in a slight, and not very clear frame- 
work of narrative, than an entire work. From these, 
again, we shall select the best as a specimen :— 

There's nought endures but Heaven, 

All else is passing frail, 
A Summer day. 

Our pleasures are not given 

To bide the Winter gale, 
They flee away. 

I sought somewhat to love,— 

To love, and never change, 
Nor loss regret ; 

I saw the stars above, 

Through distant orbits range, 
They rose and set. 

I looked upon the earth, 

Those hills will aye be bright 
And grassy knolls ; 

Sadness comes after mirth, 

And darkness after light 
Unerring rolls. 

Oh! then I to the trees, 

With leaf, and fruit, and flower, 

” My heart would give; 

Their leaves are on the breeze, 

They're threadbare with the shower, 
They cease to live. 

I turned with aching heart 

To man, whose lofty brow 
Gave promise sure, 

That we should never part, 

Though all should fade below, 
He must endure. 

Man’s eye grew glazed and dead, 

Life’s ebbing stream was driven 
In grief and pain ; 

It stopped.—Alas! I said, 

There’s nought endures but Heaven, 
All else is vain. 
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new edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.— Ballads, Romances, Poetical 
Tales, &c. of the Germans, by W. K. Klattowski, 12mo. 
8s. cl.— Petite Anthologie Poctique; ou Choix de Poésies 
& usage de la Jeunesse, fc. 3s. cl.—Porson’s Four Plays 
of Euripides, with Prose Translation, &c., by Edwards, 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Tue past week has produced little of novelty, ang 
nothing of promise. The whole talk of the town 
has been of the elections, and the melancholy resy}t 
of the late Parachute exhibition. These ballooning 
affairs have been for some time a mere wanton 
hazarding of human life, to set the ignorant wonder. 
ing, while some publican or sinner conjures the 
shillings or half-crowns out of their pockets, No 
scientific experiments are made—no unknown re, 
sults are even anticipated ; it is all a mere trading 
speculation. It is not more than twelve months since 
the country was tortured by daily accounts of Mr, 
Graham’s sufferings ; and now a fellow creature has 
been sacrificed, because the public appetite began to 
pall, and it was necessary to excite it anew by stil] 
more daring and desperate adventures. We cannot 
learn that any one man of science was consulted as 
to the plausibility of the scheme which has been 
attended with such awful consequence; but Mr, 
Monck Mason denounced it publicly, and proved, 
seemingly to demonstration, that it was utterly vision- 
ary and absurd. Yet, because an ignorant, self, 
willed, self-sufficient creature, desperate, perhaps, in 
fortune and in hope, is willing to place his life on 
the hazard of a die, he is permitted, unanointed un 
anealed, to plunge headlong into eternity, that others 
may “ put money in their purse.” We hear often of 
the strong arm of the law, but if the law cannot put 
an end to these things, it is not so strong as it ought 
to be. The only result of this loss and hazard 
of human life, for Mr. Green and his companion 
escaped by a miracle, worth putting on record, was 
accidental, and may be comprised in a small com 
pass. “ The moment the balloon was liberated from 
the parachute,” says Mr. Green, “it shot upwards 
with the velocity of a skyrocket. The effect upon 
us at this moment was almost beyond description, 
The immense machine which suspended us between 
‘heaven and earth,’ whilst it appeared to be forced 
upwards with terrific violence and rapidity through 
unknown and untravelled regions, amidst the howl- 
ings of a fearful hurricane, rolled about as though 
revelling ina freedom for which it had long struggled, 
but of which, until that moment, it had been kept in 
absolute ignorance. It at length, as if somewhat 
fatigued by its exertions, gradually assumed the mo- 
tions of a snake working its way with astonishing 
speed towards a given object. During this frightful 
operation, the gas was rushing in torrents from the 
upper and lower valves, but more particularly from 
the latter, as the density of the atmosphere through 
which we were forcing our p pressed so heavily 
on the valve at the top of the balloon as to admit of 
comparatively but a small escape by that aperture. 
At this juncture, had it not been for the application 
to our mouths of two pipes leading into an air bag, 
with which we had furnished ourselves previous to 
starting, we must within a minute have been suffo- 
cated. This bag was formed of silk, sufficiently 
capacious to contain 100 gallons of atmospheric alt. 
Prior to our ascent the bag was inflated, with the 
assistance of a pair of bellows, with 50 gallons of air, 
so allowing for any expansion which might be pro- 
duced in the upper regions. Into one end of this 
bag were introduced two flexible tubes, and the mo- 
ment we felt ourselves to be going up, in the manner 
just described, Mr. Spencer, as well as myself, placed 
either of them in our mouths. By this simple con- 
trivance we preserved ourselves from instantaneous 
suffocation, a result which must have ensued from 
the apparently endless volume of gas with which the 
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was enveloped. The gas, notwithstanding all 

) precautions, from the violence of its operation 
pi ae human frame, almost immediately deprived 
of sight, and we were both, as far as our visionary 
proved were concerned, in a state of total darkness 
y between four and five minutes. As soon as we had 
jally regained the use of our eyes,and had some- 
what recovered from the effects of the awful scene into 
which, from the circumstances, we had been plunged, 
our first attention was directed to the barometer. I 
yon discovered that my powers had not sufficiently 
med to enable me to see the mercury, but Mr. 
cer found that it stood at 13.20, giving an ele- 
vation of 23,384 feet, or about 4 miles and a quarter. 
1 do not conceive, from the length of time I had been 
liberating the gas, that this was anything like our 
test altitude, for we were evidently effecting a 
rapid descent. * * I am decidedly of opinion, had 
it not fortuitously happened that the proprietors 
itted this latter valve to be increased from 18 

to 25 inches in diameter, that the balloon must have 
burst, and my companion as well as myself been 
hurled headlong into eternity.—Finding that we were 
ing downwards with the ordinary calmness and 
seadiness, although with much speed, we hastened 
toempty two tin vessels of water which we had taken 
upfor the purpose, and to charge them with the atmo- 
spheric air through which we were then descending. 
Our desire was to effect this object at our greatest 


altitude, but, from the circumstances which I have | 
detailed, we were unable to accomplish that end, and | 
when the vessels were filled the mercury in the baro- | 


meter had ascended to 17.50, or an elevation of 
16,632 feet, about three miles, When we had accom- 
plished this matter, finding ourselves suffering severely 
from the cold, we referred to the thermometer, which 
stood at 28, four degrees below the freezing point. 
We were at this period apparently about two miles 


and a-half above a dense mountain of clouds, which | 
presented the appearance of impenetrable masses of | 


dark marble, whilst all around us was shed the bril- 
lant rays of the setting sun. We continued to de- 
wend with great rapidity, and as we approached the 
douds that velocity considerably increased. At this 
time so large had been our loss of gas that the bal- 
loon, instead of presenting to our sight its customary 
rotund and widely-expanded form, now merely look- 
ed like a comparatively small parachute, or half 
dome, without any aperture in its centre. We had 
parted with at least one-third of our gas, and were 
as far beneath the balloon itself as fifty or sixty feet. 
Recollecting the late hour at which we quitted Vaux- 
hall, I now began to be anxious about the time, and 
oo applying to Mr. Spencer, ascertained that it want- 
ed not more than a quarter to nine o’clock. From 
this I was aware, notwithstanding in our then position 
ve were blessed with a magnificent light, that on 
energing below from the clouds darkness would have 
asumed her sable hue over the earth, and that we 
should have much difficulty, therefore, in ascertain- 
ing the nature and character of the country, suppos- 
ing us to be over the land, on which we must effect 
curfinal descent. I, consequently, became extremely 
wxious to make our way through the clouds as 
quickly as possible, which having done we proceeded 
mtil we had reached within some 300 feet of the 
ground, when we found it requisite, from our inability 
to ascertain the nature of the ground, the whole 
country beneath us offering the appearance of thick 
woods, to cast out every article of ballast and move- 
able matters, even to ropes and empty ballast-bags, 
inorder to prevent us from coming in contact with 
vhat was supposed to be trees. After calling out 
for some time, and hanging out the grapnel, we 
heard voices in reply, and the parties speedily drew 
wtoa safe place of landing, which proved to be 
dose to the village of Offham, near Town Malling, 
ven miles west of Maidstone, and twenty-eight 
fom London.” 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The Gallery with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, 
SOPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Even- 
ag »ls.5 t 


s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN._NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 
terior of the Basixica oF St. PAuL NEAR ROME, BEFORE 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the VILLAGE 
0? ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE, 

tures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
ftom Ten till Five. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Cologne, July 17, 1837. 

Is there a nobler approach to any city in the 
world, than that sweep of the broad Rhine, which 
brings the traveller up the stream to the bridge of 
Cologne? The colony was planted, with Roman 
judgment, at a convenient distance from the quarries 
and woods of the mountains which skirt the horizon, 
to command the commerce, and to overawe the na- 
tives of the country. It was built and maintained 
with Roman magnificence; power and liberty were 
the birthright of the citizens, and Cologne continued 
through the long trance of Europe to preserve the 
dignity of a civilized community, and the inefface- 
able features of a Roman municipality. In earlier 
times Cologne had given the mother of the worst 
man to the world: and Agrippina allowed her birth- 
place to assume the name which was immortalized 
by the crime of Nero. Cologne played an heroic 
part in the great struggle of the darkest ages between 
the old and the new—the Roman and the Barbarian 
—the Christian and the Pagan elements of agitated 





Europe. The legends of her saints, doubtless, sprung 
from the zeal of her citizens, in defence of that faith 
and that law which were to re-civilize the world; 
| and the churches of St. Ursula, St. Cunibert, and St. 
| Geryon, whose peculiar architecture reminds us of 
| those temples of the Eastern empire from which 
| the cross has been banished by the crescent, are 
monuments of great antiquity, worthy to be the 
shrines of Christian teachers and of Christian mar- 
tyrs. In the more advanced period of the middle 
ages, Cologne flourished with increasing splendour. 
Albertus Magnus taught, Thomas Aquinas studied, 
and Duns Scotus died in her great school of philoso- 
phy; and when Petrarch visited the city, he found 
that the love of letters and of wisdom, which he in- 
culcated with passionate eloquence and careful love 
upon the world, had already collected a cloud of 
witnesses on the banks of the Rhine. The seeds of 
art were already borne thither, had taken root, and 
were about to produce that great and mysterious 
painter of the fourteenth century, Master Stephen, 
of Cologne, whose works stand first and alone in the 
history of art. Above all, that incomparable fane, 
surpassing the religious edifices of the world in the 
beauty and grandeur of its design, had already risen to 
the stage at which it has lasted for five hundred years. 

These are the associations which give so deep an 
interest to the broad reach of the river Rhine, beneath 
the towers and walls of Cologne. There stands the 
Roman watch-tower, the shrines of the national 
saints, and the huge mass of the Cathedral, with the 
crane on the top of its uncompleted tower, just as 
Petrarch saw it in 1350,—just as it is drawn in the 
Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493. My object in writing 
to you to-day, is to relate what I have been able to 
collect as to the works which have been undertaken 
within the last eight years, by order of the King of 
Prussia, for the restoration and continuation of this 
most perfect monument of Gothic architecture. 

The Cathedral of Cologne was begun in 1248, 
during the reign of the Elector and Archbishop of 
Cologne, Conrad von Hochstedten, who lies buried 
in a chapel behind the great altar. The design for 
the whole edifice was completed by an architect, 
whose name has not been handed down to us, (for by 
some strange fatality, the celebrity which has been 
conferred by a single picture or statue, has been 
denied to the designers of the noblest architectural 


drawings exist, and every part of the Cathedral has 
been illustrated by the splendid work of the Brothers 


parts of Christendom for the continuation of this 
glorious work ; and documents exist in the archives 
of the see, which prove that England answered the 
appeal of the Archbishop of Cologne by ample dona- 
tions. The work proceeded from 1248 to 1323, a 
period of seventy-six years, with few interruptions, 
It seems that about 300 workmen were commonly 
employed upon it; but amongst these were a con- 
siderable number of young stone-masons, who came 
to serve their apprenticeship, without fee or reward, 
to the Cathedral of Cologne, which naturally became 
the best school of German workmanship, and the 
more delicate parts of masonry in the world. It 
seems extraordinary that so little progress was made 





in so great a space of time as seventy-six years, for 





| 
| 
| 
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LS 
the choir alone was finished, the pillars of the aisles 
raised to a height of about forty feet, and one of the 
towers to about 160 feet, or nearly one-third of its 
projected height. But about the year 1324 even 
this progress was stopped, and the building remained 
in statu quo. In 1435, one of the pinnacles which 
crown the flying buttresses of the choir, at a height 
of 170 feet from the ground, fell in, but the age of 
cathedral building was gone by, and the damage re- 
mained unrepaired. In 1736 a wooden roof was 
contrived, to cover the aisles, but the restoration of 
the stone-work, which was necessary to the security 
of the building, was wholly neglected. At length, 
however, in 1829, after an interval of 505 years, a 
more fortunate period arrived. Europe was at peace, 
Cologne had passed into the hands of a sovereign 
more powerful than her independent princes, and 
much attached to the fine arts; and the state of 
the building was such, that any further neglect 
might have proved utterly ruinous. On the other 
hand, the difficulties were immense; the art of 
Gothic building was thought to be lost, money was 
scarce, the danger imminent, the expense enormous, 
Never was there a nobler illustration of the maxim, 
“ What man has done, man can do.” A school of 
masons was gradually formed in Cologne ; the quar- 
ries of the Drachenfels, which had retained the name 
of the Dom-gruft, or Church-quarry, were re-opened; 
and the great work was resumed. Within eight 
years, eleven of the enormous buttresses, which sup- 
port the roof of the choir, bristling with the most 
elaborate tracery, as delicate as lace-work, in the 
ornaments, as massive as rocks in their structure, 
have been wholly renewed. Fresh statues have 
been placed in the lofty niches, and the roof itself 
has been restored. I have been allowed to visit 
every part of these works on the great scaffolding, 
five stories high, which has been erected; and it 
appears perfectly incredible, that so much should 
have been achieved in eight years, by about eighty 
workmen, at an expense of only 50,000/.; for the 
annual grant of the king rarely exceeds 7,0007. In 
fact, although the works have hitherto been confined 
to repairs, they have advanced more rapidly than 
the original edifice ; and if they are continued without 
interruption for seventy or eighty years at the same 
rate of progress, there is every reason to suppose 
that the body of the church may be completed in 
that time. The greatest difficulty—the formation of 
competent workmen—is already overcome, and one 
labourer can now do as much as two could when the 
enterprise was first resumed. Every encouragement 
is given to them ; they are divided into three classes, 
—the first receiving 2s. 24d. per diem, the second 
2s., the third 1s. 94d., and they are promoted accord- 
ing to their industry and abilities. The whole work 
is directed by a young architect named Zmerner, 
whose zeal and talent merit much praise. The ori- 
ginal designs have been uniformly adhered to, and 
Cologne may now boast of having recovered the 
power to pursue and achieve the most perfect spe- 
cimen of the architecture of the middle ages. 

But if this may justly be the boast of Cologne 
and the Prussian government, is Europe so dead to 
the love of art,—is the age of religious enthusiasm so 
entirely gone by, that we have none amongst us who 
are willing to bear their part in this great work ? 
Situated as this city is, in the vicinity of France, 
Holland, Germany, and Belgium, communicating 
with England and the North by the largest stream 


works); but, as you are well aware, the original | of northern Europe, and rich in associations with all 


that is dear to lovers of art and antiquity, may we 
not hope that Europe will contribute toa work which 


Boisserée. Collections of money were made in most | is hers? Would it not be wise, as well as generous, 


to encourage and revive a practical school of Gothic 
architecture in Cologne, like that which existed in 
the fourteenth century? Is there no power in the 
mystical society of Freemasons to stimulate the 
exercise of that craft whose symbols they wear? Let 
all give: the faithful for their faith, the lover of art 
for art, the friend of improvement for improvement, 
and if one spirit pervade us, wars will not check, nor 
time stop the progress of the Cathedral of Cologne 
short of its completion. I am persuaded that the 
present state of this work only requires to be known 
abroad, to make its advance more sure and rapid ; 
and the influence of the Atheneum may I hope be 
employed to set on foot a subscription for so great 
and excellent a purpose. 
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I have scarcely left myself room to speak of the 
beautiful Abbey of Altenberg, about ten miles from 
Cologne, which was rapidly falling into ruins, when 
its restoration was undertaken last year by the King 
and Crown Prince of Prussia. This noble build- 
ing is situated in a sequestered valley, watered by 
a gentle stream, and overhung with thick woods of 
beech and oak. Yet, even in this retired spot, the 
convulsions of the closing century left marks of their 
ruinous passage: the monks were driven out, the 
abbey burnt, the church ruined. In 1827 the south 
transept fell in; and the tombs of the Counts of 
Berg, who are buried there, the carved altar-pieces, 
and the gorgeous windows, were alk left to the 
breaches of decay. But a large body of the Cologne 
workmen are now employed to restore the building; 
the beautiful shafts which support the roof of the 
choir, with their foliated capitals of vine and ivy 
leaves, are already renewed, and next year the re- 
pairs will be finished. This Abbey of Altenberg is 
so little known, even in Cologne, that I should never 
have heard of it, but for the excellent * Hand-book 
for Travellers in Germany,’ to which my best thanks 
are due. It is a calm and pleasant thing to wander 
on a summer’s evening, through the grassy orchards 
and tangled thickets, which separate that silent spot 
from the road ; it is a sweet and elevating thought, 
to remember the placid life to which that valley was 
once dedicated, and to observe, when we ramble for 
a moment from the high-road of life, that the time 
we live in is not wholly bent to secularize and destroy, 
but has its pleasure in honouring what is venerable, 
and in restoring what is beautiful—for they have 
uses which cannot pass away. H.R. 











MISCELLANEA 

Covent Garden.—The rumours lately in circulation 
that Mr. Macready was about to become lessee of 
Covent Garden theatre are now confirmed, and we 
most sincerely trust that better and brighter days 
are in store for the neglected Hall of the Kembles. 
‘The remembrances of that gifted family are still 
fresh enough, in a large proportion of the theatrical 
public, to give Covent Garden an interest which no 
other theatre could possess, and to invest its walls 
with a grace which even rags and dirt have not been 
able altogether to efface; we may therefore with 
reason augur well from the cleansing, moral as well 
as physical, which is sure to be effected under the 
superintendence of a gentleman of high professional 
attainments and of unblemished private reputation. 

Versailles—The following extract from a letter, 
obligingly forwarded to us by a Correspondent, will 
interest our readers :—* At last the new galleries of 
Versailles have been opened, and with great mag- 
nificence: there were nearly 1,400 persons invited. 
The Palace was opened at ten o’clock, in order to 
give time for going over it before dinner, which took 
place at five o’clock. The performers of the Théatre 
Frangais acted one of Moliere’s comedies, with mag- 
nificent dresses of that epoch, presented by the king. 
The Opera corps then gave two acts of * Robert le 
Diable,’ and the spectacle terminated with a splen- 
did ballet: the subject represented was the Ancient 
and Modern Versailles, in which one thing struck me 
as ingenious, that this piece d’occasion, where they 
could hardly introduce any expressions which would 
not be eulogistic and flattering, was a dumb show, or 
pantomimic ballet, so that the eyes alone could seize 
some ingenious allusions in honour of the king. The 
evening terminated in a general promenade, by torch 
light, through all the galleries ancient and modern, 
which only ended at break of day. All was lighted 
as in Italy—a giorno. All the constituent members 
of the state, all the diplomatic body, a large propor- 
tion of the members of the Institute, and the Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts in a body, were invited. 
The king addressed all with his usual affability, and 
everything passed off perfectly well, both as a whole 
and in detail. It would take many letters to touch 
even slightly on the immense collection contained in 
the historical galleries, as they are officially called. 
In a museum, such objects of art as possess the most 
distinguished merit are alone admissible, whereas 
historical galleries are free to receive objects either 
rare from the epoch in which they were produced 
or from the subjects represented, or such as are highly 
interesting in other vespects than as regards art; 





nevertheless, the great number of the objects is ex- 
ceedingly surprising, and it is enough to know that 
there are magnificent pictures of the age of Louis 
Quatorze by Le Brun, Mignard, Van der Meulen, 
&c., and all the pictures painted under Napoleon, 
by David and his school. It is a sort of history of 
France, which has obtained great popularity ;—I 
need not tell you that it is neither complete nor im- 
partial ; the bright sides alone could be noticed; but 
this collection is not on that account devoid of im- 
mense interest. One thing, which pleases above all, 
is, that everything that is new at Versailles has been 
done without destroying any part of the ancient Ver- 
sailles of Louis Quatorze; everything relating to 
that epoch has been respected with a scrupulous 
veneration. The apartment occupied by Louis 
Quatorze has been reinstated with the greatest care; 
the chamber, and even the ‘bed in which he expired, 
have been re-furnished, and principally with the 
same objects that then formed their decorations, a 
great part of which were found stored up in the 
wardrobe.” 

Parlour’s Patent Sketching Case.——According to 
the report of the inventor, this Instrument will 
take in, and give a perfect outline of any object, 
on a far more extensive scale than the instruments 
hitherto used for such purposes, without the pencil 
being obscured; and the artist can hold it in the 
hand whilst sketching. We notice the invention, 
at this the migratory season, that such of our readers 
as are about to visit “ fresh fields and pastures new,” 
may inquire for it, and judge for themselves of its 
comparative merits. 

Games for Children.—As this is the holyday season, 
we take leave to announce, for the benefit of our 
young friends, that according to Mr. Spooner’s re- 
port, he has invented a new and interesting game, 
called ‘ The Fortunes of Peter Perilous.” We ought, 
also, perhaps, to advise them of Mr. M*Dowall’s 
* Musical Game ;’ but we have no great faith in the 
promise he holds forth, that he has made tMat en- 
tertaining, which has too often proved irksome—the 
study of music: however, the one may do for the 
holydays, and the other for—after the holydays. 
We do not choose to overshadow enjoyment by more 
specific reference. 

Vines.—For several years past an insect has ap- 
peared in Languedoc, which has done much mischief 
to the vines. It is called by M. Dunal the Altise 
bleue, or the Altisia of the kitchen gardens, and its 
ravages have been so great in Spain, that it has been 
prayed against in the churches of Malaga. It ap- 
peared in the department of the Pyrenees Orientales, 
in 1819, at Vendres, and since then it has spread 
from east to west in a space of twenty-five leagues, 
and now, in 1837, covers twenty-nine leagues; and 
the only remedy yet invented by the cultivators, is, 
to enclose the stems of the vine in a sort of tin funnel, 
and shake the insect into it. 

Artesian Wells,—In the tertiary basin of Perpignan 
and the chalk of Tours there are subterranean waters, 
which have an enormous upward pressure. The 
water of an Artesian well in Rousillon rises from 30 
to 50 feet above the surface. At Perpignan and 
Tours, M. Arago states that the water rushes up with 
so much force that a cannon-ball placed in the pipe 
of an Artesian well is instantly ejected by the ascend- 
ing stream. In Lincolnshire, where wells of this 
description have been long fully as common as in 
Artois (whence the name Artesian), they are very 
characteristically called Blow Wells.—Mechan. Mag. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
On Saturday the 19th August, we hope to be able to 
give, in this Journal, a View of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
about to be erected at Cambridge. 


In consequence of the facilities afforded for the trans- 
mission of English journals to the Continent,the StamPepD 
ATHENZUM is now forwarded direct from the London 
Office. Subscriptions, for not less than Three Months, to be 

aid in advance, will be received, as heretofore, by M. 
| nl 9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, Paris; and by our 
Publisher, at2, Catherine-street, Strand, after the following 
rates, regulated by the Post Office charges :— 

To France—S pain — Denmark— Brazils— Bogota— Buenos 
Ayres—Carraccas—Greece—Corfu and Ionian Islands— 
Hamburgh—Hayti and St. Domingo—British Colonies, 
Canada, Jamaica, &c., (for exceptions, see below,) 28fr., or 
14. 2s. the year. 


India—Cape of Good Hope—Mauritius—St. Helena— 


Ceylon—New South Wales—Van Diemen’s Land, 33 fr., 
or li. 6s. 
Places notincluded in the above lists, 39 fr., or 1. 10s, 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


INGS COLLEGE, London. — JUNIOR 


DEPARTMENT.—The CLASSES in ¢ 
be RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, the loth of August ougtl 


Nine o'clock precisely, a.m. 
H. J. ROSE, B.D., Principal, 


22nd July, 1837. 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM.—PRACTICAL TUITION of 
MOST APPROVED METHOD of ELICITING its WONDER. 
FUL PHENOMENA.—TREATMENT of ALL NERVOUs 
COMPLAINTS with no other REMEDY than MAGNETIsy, 


ARON DUPOTET de SENNEVOY, Mp 
Professor of Magnetic Medicine at the Athénée Royal 
de Paris, Member of several Learned Societies, &c., wil] ng 
ceive at_ his Residence, 25, ORCHARD-STREET, PORTMAN. 
SQUARE, from 12 to 2, all Patients desirous of undergoj the 
yp Sppetment. , fie will dispense Sretultons atte: 
o every Indigen ded to hi q 
cian, or any other honourable party. m by a Phy. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, at ¢ 9’ 
recisely, BARON DUPOTET will deliver a SERIES of Lett 
TURES. illustrated by Experiments. 
enable a Pupil to perform i 
cess. Terms, Three Guineas 
sitting. 











welve tu 
So Experiments with = 
‘or the whole Course, or 7s, per 


In the press, 7 
Seven Lectures on Magnetism, forming an Epi. 
tome of the Science. 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. Subscribers are re. 
quested to apply to Baron Dupotet. 


HE BOOK TRADE.—A very DESIRABLE 
OPPORTUNITY now occurs for any Young Man wishi 

to enter into the RETAIL and PUBLISHING BOOK TRADE. 

in consequence of the Proprietor of an Establishment, in one of 

the best situations in Piccadilly, retiring. For full particulay 

apply to Mr. Leigh Sotheby, No. 3, Wellington-street, Strand. 


COLCHESTER and CHELMSFORD 
GAZETTE, with or without Type, &c., is ON SALE. 
An Annuity, properly secured, would be accepted, if preferred 
t rchaser. Average Advertisements, £15. per week. An 
old extensive Job Printing Business may likewise be had.—Ap. 
ply to Messrs. Copland, Solicitors, Chelmsford, Essex. 


R SAYWELL’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
© of BOOKS for 1837 (just Rublished), comprises, in the 
English Department a varied Collection of STANDARD and 
MODERN LITERATURE, the latter offered at a considerable 
reduction from the Publication Prices; while the attention of 
the Classical Reader is more ———— invited to the other 
Division, in which will be found most of the best VARIORUM 
and other rare and valuable Editions of the GREEK and LATIN 


CLASSICS, together with the most =: roved and useful TRANS. 
IL.ATIONS. The Books are generally in excellent condition, 











warranted perfect, and the prices will be found very ‘ 
Gentlemen transmitting their Addresses (postage free), will 
have Catalogues punctually forwarded to them; and all orders 
with which he may be favoured will be 
R. SAYWELL, Bookseller, 19, Bedfo: 
London. 


romptly executed by 
-street, Bedford-row, 








Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY, August 2, and six fol- 


lowing days (Sunday excepted); including 
N ISBET’S Heraldry, 2 vols.—Maitland’s London, 
2 vols.—Borlase’s Cornwall—Burton's Leicester—Cook's 
Hogarth—Burnett’s Reformation—Willis’s Cathedrals, 2 vols.— 
Gibbon, 6 vols.—Fosbrooke's Antiquities, 3 vols.—Pyne’s Palaces, 
3 vols.—Crabb’s Historical Dictionary, 2 vols.—Dibdin’s T, 
‘aphical Antiquities, 4 vols.—Edinburgh Review, 44 vols.— 
uropean Scenery, 5 vols.—Byron’s Works, 17 vols.—Dryden's 
Works, by Scott, 18 vols.—CEuvres de Voltaire, 57 vols.—Gell’s 
Pompeiana, 2 vols.—Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, 2 vols. 
ALSO, THE MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY OF 
Mr. JOHN WEALE, of High Holborn, 
(Relinquishing that branch of the Business ;) : 
Including valuable Works on the Mathematics, 
and on the various Physical Sciences; on Astrology and Occult 
Philosophy, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
*4* Money advanced on duplicate portions of Booksellers 
Stock, on Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 








ASY MODE of SECURING the BONUS 
on EQUITABLE POLICIES by the UNITED KING- 
DOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall, London ; established by Act of Parliament, for 
surances of Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the Grant- 
ing and Purchasing of Annuities. 
Honorary Presidents. , 
Lord Viscount Glandine. 
Earl of Courtown. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl Leven and Melville. | Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Lord Viscount Falkland. | Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. | 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The accommodation now offered to the public by the follow: 
ing condition will be found particularly convenient, and wel 
worthy the serious consideration of parties who may wish to 
secure to their families the bonus expected on Le ery! Policies, 
January 1, 1840, and, by adopting it, not only will that object! 
attained, but they may avail themselves of continuing the in- 
surance for the remainder of life, at the premium of their 
present age, whatever may be their state of health, after having 
received the bonus of the Equitable :— ? x 

“ When an insurance is for life, half the Premium may pa 
unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted eventually - 
the Policy, or paid off at convenience, it being perfectly under~ 
stood that, ifthe party discontinues the insurance, the Company 
have no claim on him for the portion of the Premium tha' 
unpaid.” vied 

Thus, a gentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole pe so 
of life at 3/. 10s. 6d. per cent., and by paying ll. ls. 3d. ‘or . 
first five years, he may discontinue his insurance as soon —— 
has received the bonus of the Equitable, or may reimain insw 
for life as above explained. 6 aia 

This Company grants liberal Annuities upon ages of 65 an 
upwards to parties themselves, but not assignable ;,and “ye 
information will afforded on personal application, at be 
Office, or by letters add d to theR t Director, Edw 
Boyd, Esq., 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


Earl of Errol. 
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aE MINERVA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
Pras SEAR ceo 
Masi. es eS Ba. + Sanat Baward Scott, Esq. 


Francis Mile, _—“ “Chai: 


petit 


William Venables, Esq. Alderman, Deputy Cheimeen. 
m. Hunter, 
H.C. Bape Brook, Ea | fonac rea e, 
i pindale dwin a. 
ve ge Wm. Lyal 
faward Sept. Codd Thomas Morean, Esq. 
weary T- Cod Esa. John Ste; 
‘aay Esq James W faikinsho-w, Esq. 
tn Harvey, Esq- | G. B. Whittaker, Esq. 
John Heath, Esq. ba “7 Zornlin, Jun. Esq. 


L. Bennett, Esa “¢ H. x _— Esq. | Wm. Scott, Esq. 
tinguishing features are— 
yiscanrs Rares of s of Premium, with Participation of the 
ts every five years to the extent of four-fifths, or 80 percent. 
The PROFITS may be ADDED as a Reversionary Bonus, or its 
value applied tot to _ reduction of future Premiums, at the option 
icy holde 
eiums by Ascendin and Descending Scales. 
anted to reside abroad; to pass and repass the seas 
rest and Hamburg without obtaining permission of 


eat 


tors. 
Lae appearance before the Directors is dispensed with, 
el the respective medical advisers being deeme 


#: |e2% ol estan | ess 8 | 26% 2 
Every facility i is afforded consistent with the security of the 
Company. JOHN TULLOCH, Actuary. 








is day is published, 
HE EDINBURGH BBvEEW, No. 


L Montagu’ 's Life and Works « of Lora Bacon. 
The Great Metropolis. 

or. Bradley’ 's Warks and oo  _ecmmaaaa 
Browning's Strafford, a Trage 
Bulwer's Rise and Fall of Athens. 
bolition of Church Rates. * 

"s Seven 


132. 


N, 








MPP eer 


spaper Litera- 
8 cause ss and Consequences of the late Crisis of the Ameri- 


e. 
9 Reform of the Criminal Law 
10. Irvine’s Translation of Schiller’ 's Bride of Messina. 
i). Parliamentary Privilege of Publication. 
12, State of Parties 
London : Longman & Co. 


Edinb : A. & C. Black. 
169, MON RE 1, 1837. 
E BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW; 
or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY ok No. IX., is 
nady for delivery THIS eas. 


1, Norway—Its eg and) Political Condition. 
Il. — . Works, I y Co 


Ill. Law of ‘Debtor and Creditor—The Attorney General's 


Nv. Austrlia_Secondary 
y, Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. V 

VI. British and Foreign Universities. ‘Cambridg e. 

Vil. National Schools of Ireland—Scri ipture ae: 
Vill. Alliance of France and Russia—Partition of Europe. 

X. The Currency and Banking Question. 

#,* Nos. 1 to 8 are still on sale, 4s. each ; orin 4 Volumes, 
half russia, sis. L.," each vol, 

James Ri hed Sons, London; and by order, through every 
country Books 











Pericles and 





Punishments. 





On M — next will be published, 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for Aveust. 
Contents. 

1, Reform of the Oxford University. 
2. Early Recollections of Coleridge. 
3. Sumner’s Sermon 
4. Mahommedan Dyn: 
5. Clerical Distortions of —- 
6, Hoskins’ : Visit to the Great O: 
7. Greenhillon Ezekiel, and Cine "s Condensed C 


asties. 


THE NEW COMIC PERIODICAL WORK, 
Epitep By ‘BOZ,’ 
And illustrated by Gzorce CruiKSHANK. 
The AUGUST NUMBER (embellished with Two homorous 
i ustrations by George Cruikshank,) 0} . 
ENTLEY: MISCELLANY 
will contain, among other interesting Articles, 
Song of the Month land, by the Author of * Zoh- 
Oliver Twist, No. VI., by ‘ Boz,’ | f ab.” 
with an Illustration oy Geo. 'A “Chant oe the Temperance 
Cruikshank. 
What though we were rivals of The Portrait Gallery, No. Il. 
Bnet Bavly. | the Author of ‘ The Bee 
AN he oes "Author | J = 


ights “at Sea, No. IV., by the 
Three aS from ney Devil’s| ‘Old Sailor 
A er on Laughing. 














(Som, Pd the "Old Bell, by J. H. 
Wh y the Wind wove sound St. [Rather Hard hag Take, by Chas. 
‘aul i Joyce Jocund. pW 
Midnt ht lishaps, by Edward | The — 
Mayhew, with an Illustration Patty Morgan, the Milkmaid’s 
by George Cruikshank. ory, by eee Ingoldsby. 
Hajji Baba’s Last Visit to Eng- &e. 
Richard Bentley, New Pe _S A 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
be ANNUAL REGISTER for 1836, will be 
published on the Ist of August 
London: Baldwin & Cradock ; and the other Proprietors. 
4 be ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLI- 
F. Fan, Part 46, will be published in the first week in 
ugus 
ondon: Baldwin & Cradock ; and the other Proprietors. 
On the Ist of August, with illustrative Engravings, The 
AGAZINE of ZOOLOGY and BOTANY, 
Nos. VIII. and IX. 
Conducted by Sir W. JARDINE Bart. 
J; SELBY, Esq., and Dr. JOH HNSTON. 
A large number of valuable Original C ions hav 


Published this day, in ’ A iene, fo. ole cloth boards, a new and 
arged edit 

HE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 

CAMPBELL. Embellished with a Portrait, engraved b; 7 

Horsburgh in the first style of the art, after a Painting by Si 


homas, Lawrence 
Oliver & Boyd, “Paint Marshall, & Co. 


.ondon. 


_ Lt 


; and Si 





3 





GAGE D’AMITIE—1837. 
Published thie day, > (being ' the it and fans are “ the *North- 


HE MIDLAND-COUNTIES: “TOURIST ; 


Seventy-three Views of Castles, Mansions, Scenery, ke. 


in the Counties of Chester, Dess7. Leicester, Lincoln, Noting 
ham, and Rutland. From Original Draw and by THO: 
peep a T. ROSE. 


ALLOM ; with Desoriptions by eg 
ion: Fisher, Son 





_7th Vol. of Fisher's Edition of 
ANNAH MORES WORKS: Cc.ess in 
Sgearcu or A Wi 
The Subscribers to the first six volumes are respectfully in- 
formed that the Seventh Volume, comprising * Ceelebs in Search 
of a Wife,’ is published this day, price ! 
ondon : Fisher, Son & Co. 





Turkish Burying Gn Gopnds at Sidon, 
Castle near 
Halt of a seseren - ‘in the desert plains of Girgola, 
View of Alexan 
Are the Four Subjects of the 15th Part, price 2s., of FISHER’S 
YRIA, THE HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, 
&c. ILLUSTRATED; the Subscribers to which are 
cially urged tosee that their Copiesare larly furnished, that 
their sets of this “ most interesting and most valuable work 
both as respects art and information) relating to countries 
aily becoming of greater and greater importance to our own 
kingdom,” may not be i jncomp lete. 
Lon : Fisher, Son & Co. 
To be had by order of on ery Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





been received, it has been found necessary to mea a having 
Number this esky 2, FL ani 
is! e ~ gee 
W. H. Lizars, Ba i all Booksellers. 
Tast published, price 5s. 


Waa: a Tragedy in the German 
“By Professor CHARLES VOELKER. 








And uuae by the Rev. JOSEPH M*‘ Alerter. 
Co. Cornhill, 





W. Grapel, Liverpool; and Smith, Elder, & 
London. 
In a few days will be published, in TT ESM 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HE SCHOOL FOR STA MEN ; or, the 


PUBLIC MAN’S MANUAL being a Complete Guide to 
the Constitution since the e Reform ill. 


-v. 
“I know no Party Dut my Country.” —Lord Chatham. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. ”Cornhi ll. 
Just SION price 7s. 6d. clot 
RETENS being the Third Series of 
PICTURE oa AA aI ArEy LIFE. 
“ The merits of this Tvork are of oe po anest order, and deserving 
of lasting admiration.”"— Monthly 
Smith, Elder, Ay Co. ( “Cornhill. 
This day is published, in 18mo., cloth, gilt edges, price 1 
HE HONOURS ofthe TABLE; with HINTS 
on CARVING. oierizeted & nyt peperots eee 
By TR LER _ REDIVIVUS, E 
Contents. MB I, to be cheersed at Table— 
Rules for Waiting at Table—Art of Carving—Rules for Market- 


Glesgow : John Symington & Co.; and Whittaker & Co. London. 


betes! rd sy = 
blished, in n &vo. price 
HE IN. JURY, IN SUFFICIENCY, and IN- 
CONVENIENCE of a GOLD STANDARD and Circulating 
Medium fairly stated, with . roposed Substitute. 














London: R. G venuitatlien. Panyer-alley, Paternoster-row. 





& Prospects of the New Reign—The Duty of Dissenters. 
% — on German Literature. No. 4—Religion in Ger- 


c. &e. 
4,¢ The > har 5 Number being the First of a New Volume, 
afavourable opportunity to New Subscribers and Book 
focleties to send their orders for the * Eclectic Review,’ which 
are received —— all Booksellers. 
William Ball, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 


ATIONAL MAGAZINE.—The First Number 

of this Month] fa Pettedics! will be published August Ist, 
containing gina —y by Fopul ar Writers, Reviews, &c., 
and il ithographic Engravings by 


To be had of 








Brand 
afebliahed by W. Edwards, 12, Ave Maria-lane. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST 
Epitgp sy TH EODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Contains Articles by the following (among other) Distinguished 





Writers : 
The Editor. Haynes Bayly, E 
n Ma: Laman Blanchard. ‘Esq 
John, Poole, , the Author | ‘The Author of ‘ Glances at 
of * Paul Pry. Life. 
Douglas eg Esq Benson Hill, Esq 
Crowquill. Captain Byng Hall, &e. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


RASER for AU GUST, price Hatr-a-Crown, 








CONTAINS, 
|. The New Features in the|6. Three Play Things, by Bul- 
Spanish Contest. wer, Butler, and Harper. 


a + Conine Tria riumphant, byRich- 
4. Ode on the! Death of William 


4 Blue iter Pleasantries, No. 
‘I. Lubin’s Log; No. VII. 
ay ‘Times: Me, VUL. 

A Dinner Party; No. IX. 

me {ccount of Ry ‘Natu: 

nl gad Artificial History of 
s. 


* Pineiples of Police, gee 
r application to the = 
tropolis. ‘ = 


7. Tee May Carnival at Exeter 


8. Mélang e from, the Journal 
Notes of an Employé. 

9. a und, from 
vine = Thos. Med- 


0. Coope r’s* 
it Rough Tekenees Tt toat, No. 
e Lieutenant. 
12. a. on Final Causes. 
13. The Elections. 
14. Two Sonnets oe August, by 
ir Morgan O’ Doherty ‘Bt. 





AMERICAN BANKING SYSTEM. 
Just pu ublished, in &8vo. price 1s. 
MERICAN PROSPERITY: an OUTLINE 
of the AMERICAN DEBIT or BANKING SYSTEM; 
to which is added, a Justification of the Veto of the late Presi- 
dent; also an Explanation of the true — of Banking 
= a Paper Carvenct in the United Kin 
By EDWARD CLIBBORN, a late Resident i in Americ 
London: Richard Groomberiee, Panyer-alley, Paternoster 
row ; and Hodges & Smith, Dublin 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 





ENGLAND. Sixth Edition. 2vols.12mo. 12s. 
Il. 
Mrs. Markham’s History of France. Fourth 
Edition. 2vols.12mo. 12s. 
12mo. 


Mrs, Markham’s Historia Conversations. 
6s. 


Stories for Calléren, from the History of England. 


Eleventh Edition. 18mo. 


Genpel | Stories for Children. A New Edition. 


18mo. VI. 
daar’ e Geography. By the Author of ‘Stories 
for Children.’ Third Edition. — 2s. 


Conversations on ites and Art. 


By a Lady. 
12mo. 65. 6d. bound. 


Ill. 
Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to her Uncle. 
Third Edition. 12mo. 7s. 


Ix. 
Lady Callcott’s ays of Spain. 2vols,12mo, 12s. 


Little Arthur's History of England. A New 
Edition, 18mo. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Friday, the | lst of September, will be published, embellished 
with Engravings, price 5s. bound in cloth, 

HE HISTORY of the BASTILE, and its 
principal Captives; forming Ve ol. mete Fawity LiBRarRy. 
ndon: printed for omas T Son, Cheapside: and 
Wey dee be procured, by order, of other Booksellers in the 

0 





SECOND SERIES OF _sawemta. 
The Second Edition, in 3 v 
R. WASHINGTON IRVINGS NEW 


RK, 

CAPTAIN BUNNEVILLE; 
Or, ENTERPRISE BEYOND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS; 
(A SEconD Series or ‘ Astoria,) 
an Bo READY. 

y the same Author, 

A New w Baitlon, in 3 vols. post 8vo. of 
ASTOR TERPRISE 
BEYOND THE | ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 

DR. PHILIP ON INDIGESTION, SEVENTH EDIT. 
TREATISE on INDIGESTION and its 
Consequences, called Nervous and Bilious Complaints ; 

and on the Nature and Trentment of the Organic Diseases 

which the sometimes terminat 

By A. P. PHI M.D., YRS. L. & En &c. Price 6s. 6d. 
‘London: ‘Henry’ Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON, 
7 with coloured Plates, in silk gilt. 
yas + NGUAGE OF BIRDS. 
By Mrs. SPRATT. 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
Edited by the Editor of the ‘ Forget Me Not.” 
THE BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. HALE. 

THE FLORAL TELEGRAPH; 
The Code of Naval Signals adapted to Flowers. 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 
Seventh Edition, improved (30 Plates and SPO 18s. cloth, 


NSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


in all that relates to Guns, § Shooting, on oad | Game Laws. 
Lieut.-Co 











“Col. Hawker is one of the best shots in ; and his 
4 instructions to Sportsmen’ ong very best book we have on the 
subject.”"— Blackwood's Magazi 
Also, 8vo. Plates and Woodcuts, 15s. in bds. ; 

The Gun ; or, a Treatise on the Nature, Principle, 
and Manufacture cae various Descriptions of Small Fire Arms. 
By William Greene: a 

* By far the best week ever written on the subject.”.—Extract 
of a Letter from Col. Hawker to the Author. 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, & L 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
On oon Ist Q August will be ea’ ATA Ne 6d. Part Il. of 
UIXOTE DE L HA, trans- 
a to Cort 0 Spanish of of Le. x tet alk DE 


SAAVEDRA, by RVIS, revised and corrected 
and beautifully” illustrated, Sar ori — Sosigns by TONY 
IC ~ NNOT 'o be completed i in i nthly Part 

ion: J. chet & Co., y Old road-sireet sold 
also ‘by C. Tilt, "Fleetstreet; and a looper, Pall Mall East. 
Agent for for _teelend, J.Cumming, Dublin—for Scotland, Menzies, 








me whom may be had, also, (just completed,) 
The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas. 
price 1/. 12s. in cloth. 


Now ready, with an authorized Table of the movements of all 
Ge: Aue and French Steam Boats, and two maps of the 


A ‘GUIDE along the DANUBE, Vienna to 

Constantinople, Smyrna, Ephesus, Athens, the Morea, 
and the lonian Islands, returning by Venice to Paris, from the 
notes of an actual j he made DCE, Esa. 


This book shows bow the Tour may. be accomplished in four 
months, at an expense of 120/., but which has hitherto exe 
500/. in cost. 


2 vols. 





Also ready, the new edition, 
A Pedestrian Saunter in Belgium, with Historical 








James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





N . 
on F.C. Westley, 162, Piccadilly; Galignani, Paris, 
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THE ATHENZAUM. 





This fay ie pablished, price. with 2 ¢ Engravings, No: 9 ofthe 


y J. C. LOUDON. a ao . &e. 
enti most useful and admirable design. There is nothing which 
wil ired by the villa possessor or cottager near London 
which wil not be ably oa clearly taught by this publication.” 


wo * IIT. will appear on August Ist. 
Printed for the Author; and sold by Longman, Orme, & Co. 


N im DAVID WILKIES NEW WORK now 
ady. Engraved from a Painting in the Royal Collection. 

The subject is one with which every reader of Southey's 

y Hiae of the Peninsular War’ aot be familiar. During the 
lent efence which the i made against 

é besieging army of Na picen. a youn female named Augus- 
tina distinguished hersel acts of noble daring which have 
rendered her name immortal."’— Manchester Chronicle, March 15, 








* Allis plain—noble—impressive.”"— Times, April 28, 1837. 

“If the present war in Spain were just conducted with a tithe 
of the heroism and spirit which Wilkie has infused into his 
* Siege of Saragossa,’ we would guarantee its termination in a 
month.’ —e Constitutional, April 15, 

G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street. 


SOUTHEY’S COWPER, VOL. XIV. 


On the ist of August will be published, finely illustrated, com- 
pleting the ODYSSEY of HOMER, Vol. XIV., price 5s. cloth 


pa ENTIRE WORKS of WILLIAM 
gy PER. with a LIFE by the Eaites, 
OBERT SOU THEY, Esq. L.L.D., Poet Laurente, 
aes Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster- 
Bayly in August will be published, the Fifteenth and ? conclud- 
lume of this Work, illustrated with a richly-engraved 
Original Portrait of Mrs. 


*,* Ti his Volume completes the Letters of ¥ Goapen, and con- 
tains many that have not been before printed 


EW WORKS JUST y* UBLISHED 
By Mr. — 


NARRATIVE OF AN "EXPEDITION INTO 
THE IN@ERIUR ONNIGER,.” BY THE RIVER 


In pe Steam Vessels Quorra and A ant, ip 1832, 1833, & 1834. 
y MACGREGOR LAIRD Ae R. - K OLDFIELD, 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 
vols. 8vo. with _ _ numerous Plates. 





Frontispiece and Vignette, and an 





TH B L Vv OUAC; 
Or, STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
y W. H. MAXW 
Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ * My Life,’ &c. 
in a few days. 
Ill. 


Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, 
L ERS OF 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 
Iv. 
KINDNES ° e IN 
By T. HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 


Mr. MACRONE has just issued the following 
NEW AND SEASONABLE WORKS. 
Dedicated, by express command, to the QuEEN. 


vol. demy 12mo. 9s. cloth, 
OND N A -. T IS. 
HN HOGG, M 


By JO 
wt condensation Yor vast materials ? yy highest value.” 


3 vols, 


WOMEN; 





MURRAY’S ‘SUMMER. IN THE PYRENEES.’ 
Second Edition. 2vols.8vo. Plates, 24s. 


111. 
GUIZOT’S EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 
Translated by Mrs. Colonel BECKWITH. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


Iv. 
FRANKLIN’S TABLEAUX FROM ‘CRICHTON.’ 
Twelve exquisite Platesin Outline. 
Royal _ 3is. 6d. bds. 


THELWALL’s LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
The first Volume, 12s. 8vo. 


vi. 
COOKE’S ‘ HISTORY OF PARTY,’ 
First and Second Volumes. (Vol. III. just ready.) 


vil. 
SCHILLER’S ‘ BRIDE OF MESSINA,’ 
Translated by GEORGE — Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 68. 


BRYDGES’ MORAL AXIOMS FOR = Vora, 
In easy Couplets. — 3s. 6d. 


RUNNYMEDE'S LETTERS 
To the People and their Representatives. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


x. 
WILLIS’S ‘ PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY.’ 
A New Edition, greatly enlarged, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


XI. 
STRANG’S ‘GERMANY AND THE GERMANS,’ 
2 vols. 8vo. ee _— 24s. cloth. 


THOMSON’S ‘ ITALY “AND SWITESRLAND.” 
1 vol. — 10s. 6d. 


FAULKNER'S LETTERS ‘TO LORD BROUGHAWM’ 
From France, Switzerland, and Italy. 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


x1v. 
SPAIN AND THE SPANISH WAR. 
1. Twelve Months in the British Legion. 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 
2. The Court and Camp of Don Carlos. 1 vol. 12s. 
3. Movements of the British Legion. 4 vol. 12s. 
4. The Andalusian Sketch Book. Twelve coloured 
Plates. 3ls, 6d. 
John M St, James’s-square 











SUMMER READING. 
IFE of SIR WA ALTER SCOTT. 
By Mr. LOCKHA 
ene Xolumes i. Hl. and iV. 
Robert Godel’ Edioburghe dann Murray. snk Whittaker & 
Co. London. 


~~ Dedicated, by specie) perenne, to A — the Lord 
op of Canterb 
SALMS and HYMNS, for the SERVICE of 
the CHURCH. Being a Collection of Tunes, = ted to 
the various Measures of the several Selections made for the 
Church, and more particularly to that compiled for the use of 
St. Margaret’ 4 yyy 
w A he Rev. H. H. MILMAN, M.A 
Minister of that Parish, oon ;Prebendary ots St. Peter's, 


Wes 
To which are added CHAN! TS. for the Services and RES- 
PONSES to the Commandments, with the words at length, and 
a concise SYSTEM Of CHANTING, to enable all the Congrega- 
tion to join therein. 
he whole selected, adapted, composed, and arranged (for 
four voices, but applicable ghee fos two or one), 





yJ 
gs of St. Margaret's, Gentleman of Her Majesty's Chapel 
oyal god Musical Instructor to Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
ueen 
rice 1. 


Victoria 
5s. neat, in morocco cloth. May be procured of the 
Editor, Mr. J. B. Sa " Holy well-etrest, Millbank, West- 
minster; and (by ‘order) at the principal Booksellers and Music- 
Warehouses. 
In 18mo. cloth boards, 1s. ; extra gilt edges, &c., i 6d. 

A Selection of Psalms and Hymns. By the Rev. 

BH. Milmen, M.A. With Mr. Sale’s Concise System of 
tin 

fondon : Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 


wie FIFTY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO, TO COM- 
P E THE ORIGINAL WORKS OF HOGARTH. 

On the ie ¥; August will be published No. 52, completing the 

Work, price 5s., imperial folio, finely printed on superfine 


HE’ Wo} 

ORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH, 
the ORIGINAL PLATES, oe chased from the Fxecutors 

of the late Alderman Boydell, aon now fully restored by emi- 

‘avers; with the addition of many subjects wae ee 


not in that Collection. Accompanie OGRA 
AY on the GENIUS and PI SDUCTIONS of HOGARTH, 


and ft i. the Si na of the Ly x 
JOHN N LLS, Esq. F.S. 





*«* The whole of the Prates ro perfectly restored. equal in- 
deed to the finest impressions ever offered to the public, and so 
cheap that it may be said with truth Gn each Plate is worth 
more than the price of an entire Numbe: 

The egiey Va are a few of the prominent subjects in 
the Work, the chief portion of which were engraved by Hogarth 
himself, or under his direction :— 

_ INDUSTRY and IDLENESS, 12 Plates—HUDIBRAS, 12 Plates. 

RAKE’S PROGRESS, 8 Plates. 

MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE, 6 Plates. 

HARLOT’S PROGRESS, 6 Plates. 

The FOUR ELECTION PLATES. 

FOUR TIMES of the DAY, 4 Plates. 

PAUL before FELIX, 3 Plates. 

The GOOD SAMARITAN, and POOL of BETHESDA. 

MOSES before PHARAOH'S DAUGHTER. 

HOGARTH'S TWO PORTRAITS, 

GARRICK in RICHARD. 

PORTRAITS of CAPTAIN CORAM, BISHOP HOADLEY: 

MARTIN _ FOLKES, LORD _ LOVAT. W ILKES, 
CHURCHILL, LORD HOLLAND, LORD CHARLES 


The INDIAN EMPEROR. 

STROLLING ACTRESSES in.a BAR 

The BEGGARS’ OPERA.—MARCH = FINCHLEY. 

The HOUSE of COMMONS.—PORTRAITS. 

BAMBRIDGE before the HOUSE of COMMONS. 
ENRAGED MUSICIAN.—The COCK-PIT. 

MODERN MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. 
BEER-STREET.—GIN-LANE.—STAGES of CRUELTY. 
SOUTHWARK FAIR.—GATE of CALAIS, &c. &c. 

*,* Gongiote Sets, in Finy. two Numbers, very fine impres- 


may po w be had, pri 
“7 PO FOLIO, siaeonphen a plan tosecure the Numbers, 
and aa of a ready inspection, may be had of the Publishers, 
cme London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
WORKS OF THE REV. DAVID BLAIR. 
This day are published, New, Revised, and Improved Editions of 
the fo liowine UN NIVER and superior Books of Education : 
A ERSAL PREC CEPTOR ; 
_ of General Knowledge, 5s. 
2. Why and Because, 1s. 
3. The First, or Mother's Catechism, 9d. 


4. The Popular Vocabulary ; or, Infantine Cyclo- 
pedia of 3000 Words, Is. 
. The Grammar of Natural Philosophy, 6s. 
. The English Grammar, with Exercises, 2s, 6d. 
. Registers for Boys’ Schools, 1s. 
8. Registers for Girls’ Schools, 1s. 
9. The Tutor’s Key to 15,000 Questions, or nearly 
30 Books of Education, 5s. 6d. 
10. The Class Book, 5s. 
11. Reading Lessons, 2s. 6d. 


12. First Lines of Arithmetic, combining, as one 
ik the Common and Decimal Notation, Is. 

13. Models of Familiar Juvenile Letters, with Cards 
of Compliment and Enquiry, also Notes and Letters in French 
and Italian. 3s. 6d. 

It need scarcely be stated that these are the most extensively- 
circulated books ever printed in the English, or, perhaps, in any 
language ; some of them numbering from 70 to 100 editions, with 
constantly-increasing sales 

They constitute an integral art of the well-known and per- 
fect system of Instruction called Interrogative, and in spite of 
the interested manceuvres of Book-makers, and the il iberal 
egotism of Mock-publishing Associations, which profess to pro- 
mote Education, the Interrogative or Intellectual System has 
taken such deep root in the Schools of the Nation, that no 
quackeries, or false retensions. can shake it. Within ay 

ears it has undeniably produced that surprising march of inte 
ect which characterizes the age ; and as those, who at first 
were instructed by it, know its value, and its aay effect and 
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GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to study the 
Blements of that Language without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By J.J. P. LE BRETHON. on . 
in 8v0. a New Edition, price 8s. canvas and lettered, 
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COLLECTION of ENGLISH EXERCISES, 
translated from the Writings of Cicero, for School-boys 
jore-translate into Latin, and adapted to the principal rules in 
the Eton Syntax, with occasional references to other Grammars. 
By WILLIAM ELLIS, M.A. 
wth Edition. In this Edition the Translation has been care- 
fully compared with the original, and corrected, and to which 
we prefixed, RULES for the USE of the SUBJUNCTIVE 


MOOD. 

A Key to the Second and Third Parts of Ellis’s 
Brercises. New Edition, 12mo. price 3s. bound. 
#,* The value of the Key to Ellis’s Exercises, as giving the 
ignal Latin of Cicero, is not to be estimated only by its im- 

jate and original purpose, to guide the teacher in correcting 
the tasks of his pupils. E a 
To the student, also, who wishes to acquire a command of 
Ciceronian Latin, more or less by private application, the assist- 
ance it offers has been found very effective and highly profitable. 
Astill greater benefit may be derived from its pages if it be 
considered at Once as a complete and copious Syntaxis Cicero- 
nina. Taken in that light, and in aid of the very poor and im- 
perfect rules of Syntax which Grammars contain, it should be 
made the object of constant reference and study; wherever a 
prose Latin style is cultivated, on a consistent model, as pre- 
paratory to the Universities. In one school of some distinction 
the experiment, we know, has been tried with decided success. 
London: Baldwin & Cradock; Longman & Co.; J. Richard- 
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GUY’S POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Published by Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
UY’S BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK, or, 
an Easy Introduction to Spelling and Reading, in Seven | 
Parts, containing a great variety of Easy Lessons, exactly 
adapted to the capacities of Youths; and arranged in a new 
easy, and pleasing order. The TABLES of WORDS divided 
and accented according to the purest modes of pronunciation. 
By JOSEPH GUY, 
Formerly of the Royal Military College. 
The 42nd Edition, 12mo. numerous Cuts. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
Guy’s New British Primer. The 29th Edition, 
n aneat half-binding. Price only 6d. 
Guy’s New British Expositor; a Sequel to the 
British Spelling. The 6th Edition, enlarged. Price 1s. 6d. bd. 
“An Expositor should ever step between the Spelling Book 
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Guy’s New British Reader, with 17 Wood-cuts, 
8th Edition. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 
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<nowledge. ition, in a thick vol. 12mo., illustrated with 
a Chart of the Epochs and Leading Events of General History, 
handsomely printed. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s Chart of General History, on a large sheet, 
coloured. A Companion to the above. 5th Edition, price 7s.; 
or on canvas and rollers, price 10s. 6d. = ‘ 

Guy’s Elements of Ancient History, including 
Greece, Egypt, Persia, Carthage, Rome, the Philistines, Phceni- 
cians, Jews, Goths, Huns, &c. Neatly printed, in a 12mo. vol. 
of upwards of Three Hundred pages, price only 3s. 6d. hand- 
somely bound and lettered. 

*,* The Work is divided into Chapters, and subdivided into 
Sections, having the paragraphs in each section numbered, to 
Sorreepond with a copious List of QUESTIONS for EXAMINA- 
TION at the end of the volume, which are also numbered. 


Guy’s Elements of Modern History, including 
France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy, America, ke., divided into Chapters, 
&c. on the plan of the preceding. 12mo. price only 3s. 6d. bd 
and lettered. san . es 

Guy’s Elements of British History, containing 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; with Questions for 
Examination at the end ; and the Work also divided into Chap- 
ters and Sections, with the paragraphs numbered. 12mo. price 
only 3s, 6d. bound and lettered. 

The 10th Edition, 


Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia. 


enlarged and cotentnely improved, with the addition of nume- 
— Speropriate Cuts. Ina handsome thick volume l2mo. price 
is. 6d. clot. 


Guy’s School Cyphering Book for Beginners. | 


4to. 8th Edition, price 3s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY to ditto, 6d. 
A peculiarity in this very useful Work is, that the first 
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uestion in each Rule is worked for the Pupil, and expressed in 


ords; thus enabling him to learn a rule without the aid of any | 


Teacher. 7 

Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant; or, Complete Scholar's 
Arithmetic. 11th Edition, price only 2s. bound and lettered. 

A Key to the Arithmetic, with Solutions of the 
Questions given at length, and in the most approved School 
Form of Working, with numerous Examining Questions added. 
New Edition, price 4s. 6d. bound in blue and lettered. 

Guy’s School Geography, 14th Edition, with 
Seven Maps. Royal 18mo. price 3s. bound.—KEY to ditto, 1s.6d. 

Guy’s Elements of Astronomy, for the Use of 
Private Students and Public Seminaries ; to which is subjoined 
a complete Set of Questions for Examination, 6th Edition, with 
Eighteen fine Copperplates. Royal 18mo. price 5s, bound. 
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THE BASQUE PROVINCES; 
Their present State, Scenery, and Inhabitants ; 
With ADVENTURES among the CARLISTS and CHRISTINOS. 
By E. BELL STEPHENS, Esq. 


& CO., Ave Maria-lane. 
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VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Fourth Edition, with Parallel References, and other Improvements. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. bds. 


GREEK 


TESTAMENT, 


With ENGLISH NOTES, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, from the most eminent Critics and 


Intetpreters: with parallel passages from the Classics, and with references to Viger for Idioms, and Bos for. Ell 


prefixed a short Treatise on the 


ctrine of the Greek Article, according to Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville 


ipses To which is 
Sharp, &c., briefly 


Skcrgpendionsty explained. as applicable to the criticism of the New Testament, The Various Readings are recorded under the 
ny 


text. Greek and English Indexes are added. 


By the Rev. E. 


Tee Plates are added, illustrative of the Travels of the Apostles, and a Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City and Temple of 
erusalem 


J 


VALPY, B.D. 


This work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the Library. 
“This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has yet been published with critical and philological apparatus, 


oprially, for students who wish for only ONE edition.’’"—Horne’s ‘ 
i Burton's or Dr. Bloomfield’s."’"—Christian Guardian. 


alpy’s Greek Testament is to be preferred to either Dr. 


Introduction to the Bible 


Also, Second Edition, one vol. 8vo., 1/. 1s, 


GREEK 


SEPTUAGIN T, 


With the APOCRYPHA. 
Edited by VALPY, from Bos and Holmes. 
This Edition is handsomely printed in one volume, 8vo., hot-pressed. FOR USE IN CHURCHES 


’8 well as the Library. 


“ This elegantly-executed volume is very correctly printed, and (which cannot but r d it to stud 
the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican text) its price is so reasonable as to place it 


almost every one.""—Herne's Introduction. 
This has been printed for Students 


+ 


} in preference to 
within the reach of 





. attending College Chapels and Schools, as it has been long considered one of the most useful 
expedients for keeping up the knowledge of Greek after the Student has quitted his scholastic tae. 
The Septuagint and Testament may be had in 4 volumes. 


Printed and published by VALPY; and sold by all Booksellers, 
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A POCKET PRONOUNCING ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Just published, in 18mo. the 11th Edition, carefully revised, price 
__,~-48. bound in roan and lettered, 
GENERAL PRONOUNCING DICTION- 

- ARY, showing at one view the Orthography, Accentu- 
ation, Explanation, and Pronunciation, of mii the purest and 
most approved terms in the English Language, according to the 
prepans practice of the most eminent Lexicographers and Philo- 
ogists. By WILLIAM ENFIELD, M.A. 
London : Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


| THIRD EDITION OF RIDDLE’S NAVIGATION. 
| Just published, in 8vo. the 3rd Edition, with numerous Additions 
and Improvements, price 12s. bound, 
TREATISE on NAVIGATION and NAU- 
} TICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to Practice and to the 
Purposes of Elementary Instruction; with an Extensive Series 
of Examples for Exercises, and all the Tables requisite in Nau- 
tical Computations. 
By EDWARD RIDDLE, F.R.A.S. 
Master of the Mathematical School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 
} *,* Grateful forthe patronage which this work has received, 
as evinced by the sale of two very large editions, the author has 
endeavoured to make the present edition still more worthy of 
public support; and he has adapted it to the NAUTICAL 
ALMANACK, in the entirely altered and greatly improved 
form, in which, by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
Mmiralty, it has appeared since the year 1834. 
London : printed for Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF 
ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo. the 2nd Edition. revised and improved 
throughout, and finely printed by Hansard, price 7s. neatly 


bound and lettered 
GRAMMAR, 
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PRACTICAL GERMAN 


with Exercises under each rule; being a new and easy 
Me hod of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the German Lan- 
guage. For the Use of Schools and Private Students. 
By JOHN ROWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. 
London: printed for Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 

A Practical Grammar of the French Language, 
illustrated by copious Examples and Exercises selected from the 
most approved French Writers ; designed for the Use of Schools 
and Private Students. In 12mo. price 5s. boards. 
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| CLASSICAL AND MODERN ATLASES FOR SCHOOLS. 

| In vagal 8vo., beautifully engraved by Russell, with coloured 

| Outlines, being a Companion to his Modern Atlas, price 12s, 
handsomely half-bound; or uncoloured, price 10s. 


| 
N ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 
} with a Consulting Index, composed from the latest and 
best Authorities ; including, also, the modern names of places 
now existing, with the quantities marked of all words for which 
there is authority. In 22 rape, clearly and finely engraved. 
By J. C. RUSSELL, Geographer. 


} Also, by the same, : - 
A New Edition, corrected to the present time, in royal 8vo., 
price 12s, half-bound, with coloured outlines ; or uncoloured, 
price 10s. half-bound, 
Russell’s General Atlas of Modern Geography, in 
25 Maps, composed from the latest and best Authorities. 
*,* To this Edition has been added, an Index of the Namesof 
all the Countries, States, Districts, Towns, Tribes, Pays, s 
Gulphs, Islands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, &c., to be found on 
| each Map, with the Latitude and Longitude, and a direction to 


the Map on which each particular Name is to be found. 


Also, 

Russell's Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography, 
together, in royal 4to., with Consulting Indexes. Price 1. 4s. 
handsomely half-bound. 

London: printed for Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row, 

Where may be had, a New Edition of 

Ostell’s General Atlas, in royal 4to., with all the 
Plates re-engraved on an enlarged scale, and a Consulting 
| Index, containing references to every place laid down in the 
| Maps, with the Latitude and Longitude, Coloured Outlines, 
| price 18s. half-bound ; or 2is. full coloured, 
| ** The same Work on imperial Drawing-paper, finely 

printed and beautifully coloured, for the use of the Library, 
| price WW. lls. 6d. handsomely half-bound. 
| The Bible Atlas; or, Sacred Geography. 
Series of Scriptural Ma 
copious Index. New e 
or uncoloured, 9s. 


| “,* A Fourteenth Edition, price 3s. bound, of 


| Guy's School Geography, to which these Atlases are adapted, is 
| just published. 


INNEFORD'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility. 
Of Medicines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 
orate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 
ong use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where thefr combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. H 
Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
| street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 22s. each; and sold 
| by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; Burfield, 
180, Strand ; and by most of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay, 95, Farringdon-street. 
A COOLING SUMMER APERIENT, 
UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 
POWDERS produce an extremely refreshing Effervescing 
Draught, which is at the same time A MILD AND COOLING APE- 
RIENT, peculiarly adapted to promote the healthy action of the 
Stomach and Bowels, and thereby prevent the recurrence of 
constipation and indigestion, with all their train of consequences, 
as Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, Febrile Symp- 
toms, Nervous Depression, Eruptions on the Skin, &c. yhen 
taken after toomuch Wine, the usual disagreeable effects are in 
a great degree prevented. 

Prepared and sold in 2s. °d, boxes, and 21s. cases, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; 
and (authenticated by his name and address being engraved in 
the government stamps and labels) may be obtained of Butler & 

| Innes, 20, Waterloo-place, (and wholesale of J. & R. Raimes,) 
| Edinburgh; the Apothecaries’ Company, Macleod & Co., an 
Fraser & Green, 105, Buchanan-street, Glasgow; &c. &c. 
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Small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. Meteorology « 


“Tt is gratifying to observe with what unflagging spirit this series of publications is carried on by Dr. Lardner. It is the first instance of a literary unde,. Pete 
taking of such vast extent having proved thoroughly successful in our country, and it is an instance in which success has been well and thoroughly deserved,"_ Distri 
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